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ONLY ONE PLUM 


Uncle Sam: ‘“‘Boys, you are both good fellows. | wish I had a plum for each of you.” 


A CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER POLITICS 


By EZRA T. WRIGHTSON 


volved might almost be termed of moral significance. 

These three states are Missouri, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
In Missouri Mr. Folk is making a supreme effort to overthrow 
organized political corruption and blackmail, as a candidate 
for governor on the Democratic ticket. In Wisconsin Gov- 
ernor La Follette, a Republican, is making a fight for repre- 
sentative democracy, as against the machine methods of repre- 
senting merely the special moneyed interests. In Illinois Mr. 
Deneen, though hampered somewhat by machine methods, is 
still fighting the battle for the people’s rights, in giving them 
larger voice in the government of the state. 

It is a healthful sign in a democratic form of government 
when the people awaken to their strength and cast their bal- 
lots with some idea of what that ballot stands for. Too often 
the people are misled by wily demagogues and find that they 
have only turned the rascals out to let the scoundrels in. But 
when distine ‘ssues are raised, temporary though they may 
be in character, then every ballot has a meaning and every 
voter a responsibility which he cannot shirk without imperil- 
ing the welfare of his state and community. 

Take, for example, the “Little Ballot,” which will be voted 


|" at least three states this year the men and issues in- 


in the state of Illinois this fall. There is a proposed amend- 
ment to the state constitution, which Chicago voters must 
decide in favor of or against granting a charter or scheme of lo- 
cal self-government for the City of Chicago. They must decide 
in favor of or against extending the Torrens Land Title System. 
They must also decide in favor or against: the adoption of 
voting machines. The voters of the whole state must decide 
in favor of or against a primary election law, which would pro- 
vide that the voter will vote under the Australian ballot di- 
rectly for the candidate he wishes nominated by his party. 
They must also decide whether the state legislature shall pass 
a law enabling voters of any county, city, village or township, 
by majority vote to veto any undesirable action of their re- 
spective law-making bodies. They must still further indicate 
whether or not an amendment to the state constitution shall 
be submitted to the voters, which will enable the voters of any 
county, city, village or township, to adopt such system of as- 
sessing and levying taxes as the voters of such local municipal- 
ity may desire. 

Here are certainly issues enough to make any man think. 
To vote intelligently, he must inform himself on some of the 
most perplexing problems which face our body politic. They 
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would seem to indicate the dawn of a better day when the 
voter will no longer be the mere tool of political gangs, but 
will have a voice and a vote and a responsibility for the man- 
agement of both local and state politics. 

For bringing these measures before the voters of Illinois 
great credit must be given to Mr. Deneen. He is a man of 
strong character, who believes unequivocably that the safest 
method of getting a right action on any subject is by a col- 
lective vote of those concerned. 

National attention has been directed towards Wisconsin 
because of a split in the Republican ranks, the “Stalwarts”’ 
being led by Senator Spooner and the ‘“Half-breeds,” as they 
are called, by Governor La Follette, who is a can lidate for 
third term as governor. The split came about through the 
opposition to Governor La Follette. His policy has been di- 
ametrically opposed to granting favors to moneyed interests, 
such as railways and corporations. The result is that he has 
been constantly hampered and interfered with by such men, 
and by the politicians who have sought to serve them. It was 
inevitable that a split should come sometime, the only surprise 
is that it has not happened before. 

Since the state supreme court has decided that President 
Roosevelt and the presidential electors should go on the La- 
Follette ticket, and that the Stalwarts must stand alone, there 
is every reason to believe that Governor La Follette will gain 
a sweeping victory for what he calls “representative govern- 
ment,” as distinguished from the spoils system. Defining his 
position at greater length the governor says: 

“It is some years since, profoundly impressed by political 
experience, with the magnitude of the dangers threatening 
representative government through the corrupting influences of 
wealth and corporate power, that I began a consideration and 
discussion of the subject, more particularly with the people of 
Wisconsin. 

“Believing that the co-partnership of the political machine 
of both parties with trusts and corporations, and particularly 
with public service corporations, was at the root of the evil; 
convinced that our system of nominating candidates by the 
caucus, delegate and convention system was the instrument by 
the manipulation of which the political machine and the politi- 
cal boss had secured and maintained their illegitimate power, I 
felt that the first practical effort at permanent reformation in 
politics should be directed to destroying the caucus, delegate 
and convention system. 

“Substitute for the caucus and convention system a primary 
election law, such as that which has finally been submitted to 
the people for their approval in Wisconsin—after its having 
been promised in three successive platforms and defeated in 
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the legislature elected to carry out the party pledges—provid- 
ing for the selection of all candidates for elective offices, and 
for the nomination of United States Senators, by direct vote 
under the Australian ballot now used at our elections, and 
the power of the political boss and the corporation is broken. 

“The most conspicuous example of wrongs and abuses 
arising from government by political bosses in Wisconsin, who 
are either the owners of corporations, or owned by them, are 
inequalities in taxation and exorbitant railway freight rates, 
and they have become prominent issues in connection with pri- 
mary election. 

“The effort of the reform element of the Republican party— 
and we have been supported by many able and patriotic mem- 
bers of the Democratic party—has been to enact laws to secure 
the ad valorem taxation of railroads, so as to make it more 
just and equitable; to secure a railroad commission, to regu- 
late and control rates; and to pass a primary election law that 
would give the people the right to nominate their own candi- 
dates. for public office, by direct vote under the Australian 
ballot.” 

A campaign conducted on such a high plane and with such 
vital issues at stake cannot fail to win the support of the ma- 
jority of intelligent voters. It is not against corporations as 
corporations, or railways as railways, but against their inter- 
ference in the affairs of government, seeking to thwart the 
will of the voters by underhanded methods. 

The Wisconsin governor was born in that state in 1855. 
His father was a Kentucky bred French Huguenot and his 
mother was Scotch-Irish. The father died when Robert was 
eight months old, leaving the mother and four children. At 
fourteen Robert became the head of the family. For five years 
he worked the farm, then sold it and moved the family to 
Madison, where he entered the state university. He went to 
work in a law office when he had finished, and, in five months, 
in February, 1880, he was admitted to the bar. A year or so 
later he was running for District Attorney of Dane County, 
and before long he had entered Congress. His experiences 
led him to see the enormity of the abuses practiced by the 
machine politicians and a new platform gradually shaped itself 
in his mind, which was ultimately to divide both parties and 
make him governor, as it did in 1900. 

The signs of the times point in the direction of better poli- 
tics and an extended use of the ballot to right wrongs. If 
such men as La Follette, Folk and Deneen are encouraged in 
the warfare they have begun, we may expect their influence to 
extend in widening circles until the whole nation feels the in- 
spiration. 


MODERN MODES OF LIVING IN ANCIENT TIMES 


V YE are wont to be proud of our Certain 
modern comforts and achieve- 

ments, but many of us forget that much 

which we consider new and novel was 


ancient times. 


known, in some form or other, to the 
ancients, particularly to the Greeks and 
Romans. The custom of scribbling on 
house walls and of using the city walls 
as an advertising medium dates back to 


ancient times. The houses in Pompeii 


passages 
prove that gloves were not unknown in 
Laertes, the ragged old 
man, wore gloves while doing garden 
work. Xenophon speaks of gloves as a 
means of protection against cold, and 
Athenaeus tells of a man who wore them 
at table, in order to be better able to 
help himself to the hot victuals. Hair 


in the Odyssey Medical journals discussed the matter 
from every point of view, with the re- 
sult that they conceded the possibility of 
such an act. Upon investigation it was 
found that this mode of committing sui- 
cide is not new, for history tells us of 
Coma, a general in the Sicilian slave 
war, 132 B. C., who fell into the hands 
of the Romans, and when the latter tried 





were covered with external decorations, 
including even crude paintings. Inscrip- 
tions on the order of the following oc- 
cur frequently: “Phillippus, citizen, begs 
you to elect Holconicus 
Renting notices or offers of re- 


Priscus as 
judge.” 
ward for the return of lost articles were 


made public in this way. 


pins as well as hair dyes were used, just 
as they are today; a prescription for the 
latter was found recently in an ancient 
papyrus. 

About a year ago the papers gave an 
account of a Norwegian who committed 
suicide by stopping his breath long 
enough to burst the veins in his lungs 


to force him to betray the plans of the 
enemy, he begged for a few moments’ 
time to think, and, placing his head be- 
tween his hands and his elbows on his 
knees, he stopped his breath, thus ending 
his life. Truly, Ben Akila of old was 
right when he said: “There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 
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PLAZA AT POTOSI. SILVER MOUTAIN IN BACKGROUND 


THE SILVER MOUNTAIN OF BOLIVIA 


By JOHN L. COWAN 


= | ERRO DE PO- 

| TOSI, the famous 

| Silver Mountain 
of Bolivia, has often 
been described as a 
solid mass of | silver- 
bearing ores, seamed 
and intersected with 
veins of gold and cop- 
per. Of course this is 
an exaggeration, as 
such sweeping descrip- 
tions usually are; but it 
is nevertheless probable 
that the Silver Moun- 
tain contains the great- 
est body of argentif 
erous ores in existence. 
The mountain is coni- 
cal in form, resembling 


Method of crushing ore. 


an enormous sugar loaf. 
Its base is three leagues in circumference, and its summit is 
15,977 feet above the level of the sea. At the foot of the bare 
yellow cone is the city of Potosi, 2,697 feet lower than the 
summit of the mountain. Rising out of the side of the principal 
mountain is a smaller cone, known as Huayna Potosi, the 
Younger Potosi. This is probably as rich in the precious 
metals as the larger cone, although its riches have never been 
touched. 

The mines of Potosi were discovered by the Spaniards in 
1545, and for nearly 300 years thereafter they virtually domi- 
nated the money markets of the world, yielding more than 
$1,600,000,000 in gold and silver, or nearly one-twelfth of all the 
precious metals that have found their way into general circula- 
tion since the discovery of America. The decline in the price 
of silver brought ruin to the mining interests of Bolivia. With- 
out capital with which to introduce modern methods and ma- 


chinery, without engineering skill and knowledge to enable 
them even to make the best use of the means within their reach, 
without better transportation facilities than the omnipresent 
mule can furnish, it is not strange that the Bolivian mine oper- 
ators gave up the struggle. What this meant to the country 
may be dimly perceived when we remember that two centuries 
ago Potosi was the largest city on the Western Hemisphere, 
having a population of more than 160,000. Today it is scarcely 
a respectable village. The decline in the price of silver brought 
ruin, utter and complete, to the entire mining district. 

tlowever, the mines of Potosi have never been entirely idle, 
nor has the mint at Potosi ever ceased coining bolivianos since 
the independence of the Republic was achieved. Nowhere else 
in the world, perhaps, are more crude and primitive methods 
in vogue at the present time than under the shadow of the 
Silver Mountain. Until recently introduced by American and 
English operators, stamp mills were unknown, and not many 
years ago the alchemic methods of chlorination and the cyanide 
process would have subjected the person making use of them to 
the suspicion of practicing the black art. The only method of 
ore-reduction sanctioned by native practice is by means of the 
long-suffering mule—the Bolivian’s companion, friend, scape- 
goat and hali-brother. The ore is laboriously picked from the 
mines and then broken into coarse fragments by means of 
sledges. hen it is spread on a floor of granite ready for 
“crushing,’’ which is done by riding or driving sharply-shod 
mules over it, wearing it down into dust or coarse gravel. This 
is collected and washed, as the placer miner washes the river 
sands. That it has been possible to treat the ores of the Silver 
Mountain in this crude and antiquated method, and still have a 
profit left, speaks more eloquently of its wealth than whol 
columns of statistics could do. 

Notwithstanding mule-back methods of transportation and 
mule-foot methods of ore-reduction, Bolivia has never fallen 
below third place as a silver producer, ranking only below 
Mexico and the United States. As a gold producing country, 
its showing is much less favorable, although a good many mil 
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lion dollars worth of the yellow metal are turned out every 
year. It is claimed tnat Cerro de Potosi contains enough si! 
ver to supply the world’s demands for an indefinite period i 
the future, if the price were high enough to justify extensive 
operations and the introduction of modern and _ up-to-date 
methods. 

For fiity years operations in the Silver Mountain have 
been carried on on a scale that is very trifling in comparison 
with what they were in the palmy days of the industry in South 
America. At the present time probably not more than 100 or 
150 miners are employed in the underground workings that 
used to swarm with thousands, 
vast ant hill. 


making of Cerro de Potosi a 
Over 5,000 galleries and tunnels, aggregating 
thousands of miles in extent, transformed the Silver Mountain 
into a labyrinth, 


Indian slaves 


through all the centuries of Spanish possession. 


where thousands of toiled 
Under the 
operation of the Mita-—a sort of compulsory labor law—each 
tribe was compelled to furnish a certain number of its mem 
bers annually for labor in the mines. These were selected by 
lot, and those upon whom the lot fell regarded it as equivalent 
to a sentence of death. They disposed of their personal prop- 
erty and possessions by gilt to their friends and relatives, and 
bade farewell to their kinsmen, knowing that they would never 
see them again. For the better part of three centuries 12,000 
Indians, as a minimum, were requisitioned each year for the 
mines of the Silver Mountain, but few of them ever left its 
gloomy galleries alive. No wonder that to the Indians it be- 
came a veritable Mountain of Death. Historians tells us that 
nearly 8,000,000 Indians perished during the Spanish regime in 
the mines of the viceroyalty of Peru, which then included Bo- 
livia within its limits. Of this number probably 3.500,000 found 
nameless and unlamented graves in the shadow of the Silver 
Mountain. 

Potosi is one of the most elevated mining towns in the 
world. The altitude is so great that life in the attenuated at- 
mosphere is a burden. Many children, even of native parents. 
die as soon as born, and many more are brought into the world 


deaf, blind, dumb or otherwise incapacitated. In the rarified 
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air, the slightest exertion brings fatigue and exhaustion; and 
to the stranger affected with any disease of the heart, death 


oiten comes without warning. Climatically, Potosi is probably 
the most uncomfortable city in the world, exhibiting in one day 
all the vicissitudes that we expect to encounter in the round of 
the four seasons. The nights and early mornings are piercingly 
cold; the forenoons raw and blustering like our March weather: 
in the afternoons the rays of the sun in the attenuated air are 
scorchingly hot; and in the evenings the weather is mild and 
serene like a northern day in June. Comfort in such a climate 


is impossible, and health is past praying for. The only way to 


secure either is to get out. It is therefore not strange that the 
population of Potosi has declined. The only wonder is that the 
city continues to exist at all. 

Of the hundreds of ancient mines and tunnels that scar the 
sides of the grim old mountain, nearly all have fallen in, 
Operations were always confined mostly to the upper half of the 
cone, where they were extensively prosecuted to within 125 feet 
of the summit. The reason why the lower half of the moun- 
tain was never worked was on account of the floods of water 
encountered. Pumps and drainage tunnels were a refinement 
the capacity of either the Spanish or the 


operators. 


beyond Bolivian 

The crying need of Bolivia is and has long been adequate 
transportation facilities. The mule is all right in his place, but 
in these days of hurry and sharp competition he is a poor sub- 
stitute for a well-equipped railroad. Realizing this, the Bo- 
livian Government is making every possible effort to encourage 
the construction of railroads. Only a iew weeks ago $10,0C0,000 
was received from Brazil as compensation for the surrender of 
Bolivia’s rights to the long disputed Acre district, and all of 
this will be expended in railroad construction. When the rail- 
road system of the country furnishes quick and cheap trans- 
portation from the coast to the mines, it is probable that the 
Potosi mining district will again become a potent factor, al- 
though it is hardly likely that it will ever regain its old-time 
importance. 


HOW ANCIENT EGYPTIANS HANDLED STONE 


OW 


transport the huge blocks of stone 


could the ancient Egyptians 
which they used for their colossal pyr- 
amids and obelisks without the aid of 
mechanical appliances? is a 
that is often asked in regard to a task 


question 


that would present difficulties even in 
our day of scientific achievements. Ac 
cording to a 
Randu” of the 
tions,” 


report in the 
Academie des Inscrip- 
M. Choisy, the famous antiquar 


“Compte 
earth. 
sand; the 
ian, who has spent years in the study 
of ancient Egyptian architecture, has 
succeeded in solving this problem. He 
claims that simply 
used, and he convincing 
proofs of the correctness of his theory. 
A peculiar kind of trestle which he calls 


constructed levers 


gives 


then very slender 
were these empty 


reached its place. 
a “swinging elevator,” and an improvis 


sidered among the wonders of the 
linen sacks filled with sand were used, 
according to M. Choisy’s theory. 
bags formed a temporary bed, on which and 
the block rested and with their aid the 
sled that was used as a means of trans 
portation, was removed. 
used this same simple 
their heavy stone sarcophagi 
The deep hole was filled with 
sarcophagus, 
filled the excavated space, with the ex- 


men. 
corners, 
out the sand, until the sarcophagus had 





DO NOT CROSS YOUR LEGS 


world. back of the knee, it is explained, as well 
as the front of the elbow and wrist, the 
groin and the armpit, contains nerves 
blood-vessels which are less ade- 
quately protected than in other parts of 
the body. The space behind the knee 
contains two large nerves, a large artery, 
sink and numerous veins and_ lymphatic 
glands. It is the pressure on these nerves 
and vessels which is apt to give rise to 
the various troubles against which we 
are warned. 


These 


The Egyptians 
method to 
into the 


which almost 


ception of a hole on each corner, was 
put down in a horizontal position, and 





According to the new parcels post sys- 
tem between the United States and Ja- 
pan, which is now in effect, the parcels 
must not exceed $50 in value, weigh 
more than four pounds six ounces, nor 
measure 


who stood in 


gradually bailed 


more than 3 feet 6 inches in 


ed dam in place of a scaffolding. per- length and 6 feet in length and girth 
formed the most difficult part of the MENICAL authority has recently combined. Postage must be prepaid in 
task. These dams rose up in tiers, and 4 uttered a warning against the habit full at the forwarding rates: In the 
the “swinging elevator.” which carried of sitting with one knee crossed over United States, on parcels for Japan, 12 


the huge blocks upward, removed these 
M. Choisy says that 
three efficient artisans could move the 
levers 4%4 inches by 3.200 ths. pressure. 

But these levers and the dams alone 
did not suffice to move the 


blocks and obelisks that are 


tiers one by one. 


colossal 


still con- 
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the other—a pose which 
almost as 


is nowadays 
common among women as 
among men. This apparently harmless 
habit, it seems, is likely to cause sciatica, 
lameness, chronic numbness. ascending 
paralysis, cramps, varicose veins, and 
other evils. The reason is simple: The 
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cents for each pound or fraction of a 
pound; in Japan, on parcels for the 
United States, 24 sen for each pound or 
fraction of a pound. A delivery charge 
cents in the United 
States or 10 sen in Japan may be col- 
lected of the addressee of each parcel. 


not exceeding 5 
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THE DETHRONED COMPASS 


THE GIROSCOPE, A GERMAN INVENTION, WHICH HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 
OVER THE OLD-TIME INSTRUMENT 
By EDWARD KLAM 


IC transit gloria mundi. Another autocrat has been de 
throned to make way ior a rival, aiter holding undisputed 
sway for nearly a thousand years. For the compass has 

ruled the waters of the earth since 1075, according to a Chinese 

encyclopedia published in that year, which mentions a magnet 

The first reliable record of a compass 

being used in Europe occurs in the poem “La Bible,” by 


attached to a string. 


Guyot de Bercy, in which the magnetizing of steel is also re- 
ferred to. In 1498 Vasco di Gama found the pilots in the 
Indian Ocean using compasses. The innumerable discoveries 
made during these thousand years would have been an impos- 
sibility without this indispensable instrument, and yet the time 
has come when it no longer answers the demands of modern 
geographical science. In high latitudes it is often inefficient, 
being subject to various disturbing influences, like the magnetic 
phenomena of the polar light, earthquakes and volcanic erup 
tions, and the disturbances that affect the magnetic needle 
through the huge masses of iron that constitute a modern war 
ship—a dangerous contingency in foggy weather. The larg: 
quantities of loadstone contained in the soil on some coasts 
bring about the same results 

A young scientist in Munich, Dr. Anschutz-Kampfe, in 
trying to solve the problem of reaching the North pole by 
means of a submarine boat, found it necessary to invent some 
instrument to take the place of a compass. After two years of 
hard study and untiring experiments he succeeded in construct 


























Kiel in the presence of Prince Henry. Further tests in the 


bay of Eckenforde proved that the firing of a ship’s cannon 


and the waves produced while the ship covered 22 knots per 
hour did not affect the working of the instrument 

The external appearance of the giroscope resembles a 
large kettle, about 32 inches in diameter, and 40 inches deep, 
with a window in its iron walls for observation purposes. Like 
the box compass it has a dise with a compass card in place of 
a cover, and the pointer, to indicate the direction, moves from 
the center of this disk, just like the compass needle. Its funda- 
mental point of construction is a rotating wheel of compendi 
ous workmanship, which rotates without being affected by the 


} 


turning of the earth’s axis. An electromotor, which supplies 


two peculiarly constructed and minutely balanced tly wheels 
with the power needed for 2,000 rotations per minute, is placed 
in the center of this wheel 

Unlike the compass, the pointer of the giroscope does not 
always indicate the same direction, but can be set to point any- 
where, and it will retain its position as long as the motor 


causes the wheel to rotate, independent of the course of the 


ship or of the heaving and sinking of its bulk. In this respect 
the giroscope is another advantage over even the most per- 
ectly constructed compass, for it can be used for other pur- 
poses,for instance on a warship, to adjust projectiles and cannon 
balls. It is a puzzling sight indeed, for the observer, when he 





t 
watches the workings of this remarkable instrume ind its 

















ing an appartus that answers every requirement the “giro nerring pointer which always pomts in a given tion, no 
scope,” as he calls it. itte ow the apparatus is turned or disturbed 
The German commission for maritime affairs sent dele France is said to own an instrument similar to this which 
gates to Munich a short time ago, in order to test the giro she uses on her submarine boats, but about the mnstruction 
scope, and a number of interesting experiments were made at which the most profound secrecy prevails 
. - ~~~ — - ‘ . "7 . . ~— 
THE CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF WAGNER’S MUSIC 
By HERMAN ZUMPE 
Herman Zumpe, the late general director of entiment, and the conductor who tail provi against tl rarefied 
music in Munic who died not long ago in th to understand and nterpret thes« mountain heights of musi *hysical 
zenith of his fame, was in the habit of expres eit ; ilies Ea ; Pare ial ah atl ae acai, amelie meee: 
ing his opinion on important musical matters psychological Moment ’ page: Bs PUAN He pa hence ine: ™ “a ead 
to an admiring circle of friends. What fe tempo according to the intentions of the ty and physical expansiot ‘ well as 
is from an article which he was prevailed upon composer cannot convey the true meal epth and breadth of feeling the re- 
to publish after one of his musical ¢ s ing of the latter’s music rhe Waen juirements of a conductor cho aims 
crests <a tena y Moewerteiny Ss a pee , - SCOTeS have inaugurate d new era ll to ilterpret \\ ayvnel irig \ t 
160 times at Munich in 186s, but the singers for the dev lopme nt of the instrumental master himseli who once sa na jyocu 
got the m > they had learned to day, technique orchestra mus \\ t wa inne D \ st te 
and gave the opera up as being too di nce considered too diftict be inte It’s unspe ukably diffi roduc 
R ICHARD WAGNER'S book on the preted, “Tristan and Isold xe oor nusic, even nutes 
art ot conducting an orchestra violin passages and harp fie r t Lig 1 motion 1s. the ardinal re 
brought about a revolution in orchestral string instruments and 1e marvelous auirement of a Wagner conductor, but 
interpretation, for he treats this branch technical perfection since attained by this rule applies as well to t nterpre 
of music from an entirely new point ot the French horns—is a matter-of-cours« ter of those older masters whose works 
view. His own example as the greatest 1 complishment today hert 1s ni are based on sublime m Isl lt} sughts 
and most exalted of all conductors in such thing as an unsurmountable diffi Bach, Gluck and Beethove \ most 
spired his devotees to their best efforts ulty for the orchestra of today lamentable habit of hastening the temp: 
and Hans von Bulow, his most success What a marked difference betwee is rapidly gaining ground. Wagner’s 
ful apostle, was destined to be the head onventional opera libretto and the words in reference to this failing, which 
of the new generation of conductors, poetical legends that form the basis o was noticeable to some extent even 
whose motto is “Put the soul in com Waener’s music dramas, like the work while he lived. are far-reaching in their 


mand.” day world and the 

The tempo is the soul of correct in 
terpretation! An endless chain of tempo 
changes in a single act of a Wagner mu- heights that were ne 
sic drama is always the logical outcome by another composer 


of the development of situations and of who wants to interpr 


As we are carried onward by the winged 


power of his exquisite music, we reach apt to cover 


mountain het ! meaning “Tle who cannot interpret 





music through his own individuality is 


his deficiencies by being 


ver before attained Only he whose soul respond 


Hence, the leader 


et Wagner must be 


flighty 
to music knows what the true interpre 


‘ e . ” 
tion of music means 
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WHAT JAPAN MAY DEMAND OF RUSSIA 


FAMOUS JAPANESE PROFESSOR SUGGESTS THE TERMS ON 


WHICH 


THE MUSCOVITE MIGHT SETTLE 


R. K. TOMIZU, professor ot law 
in the 1Lokio Imperial University, 
has just contributed an important arti- 
cle to a late issue of the ‘laiyo on 
“Japan’s Post-Bellum Demands.” 
According to Proiessor ‘omizu, the 
cession oft the Eastern Chinese Railway 
to Japan is of foremost importance. 
“This railroad nominally belongs to a 
private corporation of Russia. But un- 
der this thin mask it is not difficult to 
recognize that the real entrepreneur is 
the Muscovite Government. The gov- 
ernment stations soldiers to guard the 
route, and appoints important officials 
for the railroads. Even if it were a 
private enterprise, it behooves the Rus- 
sian Government to buy it of its owner 
and then cede it to Japan.” The protes- 
sor does not lose sight of the fact that, 
as a result of the Hague Peace Conier- 
ence, a victor in war is obliged, at the 
conclusion of an international conflict, 
to return the railroad it captured to the 
hand of its owner. He suggests, how- 
éver, that such a provision can be easily 
superseded by entering into a_ special 
agreement with the conquered nation. 
Next in importance is the establish- 
ment of the “open door” in Manchuria. 
The administrative authority in that ter- 
ritory must be restored to the Chinese 
Government, inasmuch as the preserva 
tion of the integrity of the Celestial Em- 
pire was the main issue 


Russia 


in Japan’s con- 


tention against Japan must, 


however, guarantee the maintenance of 


peace and order and protect the safety 
of life and property in Manchuria, in or 
der to draw the capital of the world to 
that country, where natural resources, 
though enormously rich, still remain al- 
most untouched. Although 


Tomizu seems to be anxious to retain 


Professor 


the actual as well as the formal sover- 
eignty in Manchuria in the hands of 
Japan, he does not think it either politic 
or necessary to do so against the natur 
al course of events. “To enjoy with all 
the nations on earth the economic ad- 
vantages in Manchuria, is the ultimate 
object of Japan, compared with which 
the question of formal sovereignty in 
that district is insignificant.” 

\nother condition which Japan should 
demand of Russia is the cession of the 
lease which the latter 
\rthur and Dalny. In 
Professor 


secured of Port 
the opinion of 
that 
“in personnam,” 
hut a right “in rem.” it follows that Rus- 


Tomizu, from the fact 


that lease is not a right 


sia does not necessarily lose that right 
that her final defeat 
in the present war would render her un 


able 


although the fact 


to exercise it. Consequently. Rus 


sia would be still in a position to dispose 
of her lease of Port Arthur and Dalny 
even aiter the war had ended in her dis- 
aster. The acquisition of these two 
ports by Japan is of vital significance, 
in order to perfect the advantage of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway. 

No less important for Japan than 
these two ports is the island of Sakhalin. 
Surrounding that extensive island, the 
northern waters furnish one of the rich- 
est fishing grounds. “Japan should re- 
ceive it back from Russia, for the rich 
island was stolen from us, as it were, 
by the clever and shrewd Muscovite 
diplomats in the roseate name of a mu- 
tual exchange, at the time when our 
country was just awaking from its long 
slumber.” 


Professor Tomizu is, indeed, bold 
enough to assert that a vast section of 
Siberia east of Lake Baikal should also 
be ceded to Japan. More than this, the 
professor believes it necessary to tem- 
porarily occupy some of the important 
points 


in the region west of the lake. 


lhis is necessary, he believes, in order 
to checkmate the aggression of Russia, 
which is the constant 
peace o1 the far East. 


menace to the 
Again, the ac- 
quisition of eastern Siberia is inuispen- 
sable from an economic as well as trom 
a strategic point of view. ‘he fishing 
interests in the waters of Sakhalin can- 
not be periectly promoted unless the 
continental territory facing that island 
be placed under Japanese administration. 
Moreover, that part of Siberia between 
the Sea of Japan and Lake Baikal 
abounds in rich gold mines. To hold 
that country, fully developed and _utiliz- 
ed, is to gain the economic supremacy 
in the East. Considered from a strat- 
egic point of view, Lake Baikal is the 
most advantageous point at which to 
stem the eastward advance of 
The minimum amount of indemnity 
which Japan should claim of Russia the 
professor estimates at one billion ru- 
bles. He by no means inclines to the 
opinion of those who would make Muk- 
den or Harbin the last point of the 
Japanese advance, but asserts, in no un- 
certain terms, that the 


Russia. 


Mikado’s army 
should not pause at any point short of 
Lake Baikal. and, if need be, should ad- 
vance even beyond the lake. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN MEXICO 


N EXICO has been a favorite field 
iV : : : 

4 for American investments during 
the past twenty years and more, and the 
total amount of American capital now 
in that country is estimated to be up 
wards of $800,000,000. 
investments are 


Many of these 
highly remunerative, 
and the prospects are that the flow of 
American money toward Mexico is like- 
ly to continue for many years to come, 
providing the government of the coun- 
try continues 
American 


stable and favorable to 


interests, as it is now. It 
should be clearly understood, however, 
that in 


Mexico, as elsewhere, 


ments in any line are 


invest- 
only safe and 
reasonably certain of profit to investors 
who go to the country to reside, and 
who look after their business for them 
selves. There is almost no line of busi 
ness or industry already established in 
Mexico which cannot be improved upon 
by modern American methods, and the 
field for new industries is almost un 
limited. 

At present agricultural pursuits appear 
to offer tempting inducements to prac 
tical farmers with small capital. Prac 
tically no intelligent attention has been 
given to the cultivation of garden truck 
in Mexico, such as potatoes, sweet corn, 
peas, beans, 


tomatoes, asparagus, cel- 


ery, cabbage, etc. The American farm- 
er who goes to Mexico and engages in 


raising products that he knows all about 


will, in all probability, be successful. 
Land and labor are cheaper there than 
in the United States. Fruit lands in 
Mexico can be purchased for very reas- 
onable prices in 


fruit 


comparison with the 


values of United 


lands in the 


States. Orange orchards or banana 


plantations cannot, of course, be pur- 
chased for a mere song in Mexico, and 
the owners are frequently unwilling to 
part with them at any price. Such lands 
are usually in large tracts and must be 
purchased so. 

No person should decide to engage in 


any business in Mexico without first 
visiting the country, and looking over 
the ground 


thoroughly and carefully. 


He should visit several cities or dis- 
tricts before deciding where to locate 
or upon what scale to pursue his busi- 


ness. 


The state of Iowa has bought a print- 
ing office and will establish a printing 
house on a small scale suitable for 
teaching boys the art of printing. This 
will be located at the 
School for 


ed that at 


State Industrial 


3oys at Eldora. It is believ- 
this office the state will be 
able to do a large amount of printing 


necessary on state documents. 
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HANGING GARDENS OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN ANT 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS WHICH EXPLAIN SOME OF THE MARVELS FOUND IN THE TROPICS 


HE rich, green mistletoe, on the 
bare branches of the poplar in the 

fall ot the year lends a special charm to 
German forests, but we cannot realize 
the full possibilities of such epiphytic 
decorations until we see a tropical tor- 
est, with its mosses, ferns, orchids, 
aroids, begonias and cacti growing ex- 
uberantly on the sinuous bark of the 
trees. Our hot houses give us some idea 
of the wealth of form and color and the 
profusely blossoming beauty of such 
epiphytic—not parasitical—growths, that 
often have a decoration of their own, 
foliage and hypatica growing on their 
leaves. The tree world of Brazil is es- 
pecially rich in such growth, and the for- 
ests that skirt the Amazon and its larg- 
er tributaries have giant trees with wide- 
spread tops and strong horizontal limbs 
richly hung with living plants. Ficus, 
clusia and large ferns grow in the leaf 
traces of many varieties of palms, and 
the aerial roots of different species of 
orchids, araceas and ferns wind about 
the weaker trees in the flooded districts. 
E. Ule also found epiphytes with veg- 
etable earth in these same districts. In 
a small forest near Para he noticed that 
many of the ant’s nests built on trees 
were overgrown with plants. <A_pine- 
apple-like bromelia, a peperonia, a 
phyllocactus and an occasional fiscuscov 
ered many of these nests. Here a tiny 
sprout that the ants had covered with 
earth, there a nest the size of a walnut, 
with plants of a larger growth and again 
a profusion of fully developed plants 
covering nests the size of a head. The 


round, artistically constructed nests of 


a tiny, light brown, harmless ant look 
like a sponge, and after it has rained 
they are entirely covered with tiny 
plants. As these plants develop the 
shape of the nest changes. Some of 
these ant epiphytes have bulb-like roots. 
The nest of another large. dark-brown 
and very vicious ant is like a ball of 
beautiful foliage that changes its color 
to different shades of brown and purple. 
These leafy balls look very peculiar high 
up in a tree. Some of them, particularly 
those overgrown with the narrow, 
thorny leaves of the bromelia, which 
often measure nine or ten feet in length, 
resemble a stork’s nest. Ule’s observa- 
tions show that certain peculiarities dis- 
tinguish these overgrowths from other 
epiphytes. He designates 3 aracea, 5 
bromelia; 5 gesneriacea, I moracea. 
2 popedacea, and 1 cactus as plants 
that grow around ants’ nests. Here is 
a new asnect of the symbiosis that ex 
ists between ants and plants. So-called 


By DR. FREDRICH 


Translated For Our Day From Die Gartenlaube 


“ant plants” are known to science—ants 
that live in the cavities of tree-trunks, 
of prickles or bulbs and that find nour- 
ishment there and repay their hosts by 
protecting them against leaf-eating in 
sects. Seed-collecting ants are another 
variety. Moller and Wheeler have given 
accounts of the planting of so-called 
“fungus-gardens” by different South 
American ants. That teaches an entire- 


Ball-shaped Ant Garden with Spouts. 
Below to the left on a melostomacee is a gesneriacee, 
showing the earth which the ants haye placed 
between the bulbs. 


ly new symbiotic relationship between 
ants and the plant-world 

The presence of certain varieties ot 
plants growing exclusively in these nests 
and their peculiar growing conditions, 
which make it impossible for them to 
thrive without the artificial growth, 
(humus), are further evidence of the 
theory that the ants themselves sow the 
seeds of these plants on trees and thus 
cultivate their own “hanging gardens.” 


Ule observed the sowing of seed by 


the ants. Whenever crushed blossoms 


from these epiphytes are placed before 


them they suck the fruit and carry the 
seed away. They cover the tender root 
of the plant carefully with earth and 
change the nest according to its growth 
The greater number of sprouts do not 
grow, but serve only to augment the 
supply of vegetable earth and to make 
the nest more durable. Usually only one 
snecies of plants attain their full devel 


opment; the bromelia cover the cen- 





ter of the nest; the gesneriacea and ficus 
spread around it, and the peperonia, 
with its long branches, uroops down 
over the edge. “Space-symbiosis” is 
what Ule calls this living together of 
ants and the different plant growths. 
‘Lhe ants sow and care for these plants, 
which could not exist under different 
conditions, and thereby make it possible 
to build their nests on trees, where the 
plant growths protect them against 
heavy rains as well as the burning rays 
of the sun. 

While other plants that grow on a liv- 
ing foundation die when the branches of 
dead trees dry up, these ant gardens re- 
main. And when the leaves begin to fall 
these purple-tinted hanging gardens are 
a conspicuous sight all over the forest. 
Ule considers them more characteristic 
of the landscape along the shores of the 
Amazon than all the other epiphytic 
growths. 

COST OF PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

~OR printing and stationery alone it 
i is calculated that each of the na- 
tional campaign committees will spend 
half a million dollars. Of the scores of 
millions of documents sent out, a great 
many are franked, but to distribute the 
residue requires a huge outlay for post- 
age. Extremely expensive also, is the 
house-to-house canvass, which is made 
by each party early in September, and 


« 


gain about a fortnight before election 
ay. It is expected that, when the cam- 


t 
d 


paign is fully under way, no fewer than 
five thousand political orators will be 
placed upon the stump by each of the na- 
tional committees. As at least five times 
as many “spellbinders” will be mustered 
by the state committees, the aggregate 
number of exhorters will not fall much 
short of sixty thousand. Some of the 
speakers receive $250 a week, together 
with their expenses, while others will ac- 
cept no money for their services, but al- 
low their actual disbursements to- be 
made good. It is probable that the total 
cost of campaign-speaking on both sides, 
if we keep in view the agents of both 
the national and state committees, is not 
over-estimated when it is put at eight 
million dollars. 

It is stated that 350 foreign lunatics 
were committed to insane asylums in 
New York last year. One-half of the 
persons so committed were foreign im- 
migrants. It is estimated that the alien 
insane in the United States will soon 
cost the people fifty million dollars a 

year 
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A NEW PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 
[ KR. KARL GUTENECHT, a 
German, has succeeded in con- 
structing a new and very practi- 
cal pneumatic tube system, after 
many years of work and experi- 
menting. The Postal Service de- 
partment in many of the large 
cities of the empire—in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Koenigsberg, Breslau, 
Essen and others—has adopted 
the new system, because its con- 
struction is very simple and the 
service is prompt and involves 
comparatively little expense. A 
steady growth of traffic makes 
the pneumatic tube system an 
important factor in national and 
commercial life. Many large 
manufacturing and industrial es- 
tablishments are also using this 
new invention, for it is consider- 
ed one of the safest and most 
reliable methods.: The absence 
of all complicated machinery is 


the main feature in its favor. 





Compressed air sends the car- 

tridge that contains the mailing 
matter through the tube at a maximum velocity of 3.250 feet a 
minute. An electric motor generates the jorce that supplies the 
air. Any electric power plant will furnish the current, or com- 
pressed air from any other source can ‘be used. The entire 
apparatus does not occupy more space than an ordinary table, 
and it requires little skill and comparatively little time to oper- 
ate it. Each train can be attended to in a few seconds, and 
one person can operate more than one apparatus in the central 
station. 

The cartridge with the mail falls into the receiver by means 
of an automatic device, and immediately after this the action 
of the electric motor stops. This arrangement accounts for 
the cheapness of the new system. Differences in the height of 
the stations, which are often located in the higher or lower 
stories of a building, do not interfere with the working power 
of the system. A letter or a telegram can be placed into the 
large, transparent cartridges without being folded. 


t There can 
be no doubt that this new pneumatic tube system will mark a 
decided advance along the lines of rapid transit, and that it will 
soon be more generally employed 


TRAINED ALLIGATORS 

LL reptiles make the impression of being very stupid ani- 
mals, until close observation and a careful study of their 
characteristics reveal some interesting traits. In captivity 
they soon become tame and often they develop a sort of at- 
tachment for their keeper. They learn to feed from his hand 
and to obey a certain call or whistle. Tortoises, in particular, 
will waddle slowly through several rooms until they reach their 
master, and alligators and crocodiles, some of the most danger- 
ous beasts of prey, are amenable to training. These latter ani- 
mals are put to many uses by the Congo negroes, who eat the 
flesh of young crocodiles, and develop the spawn in small 
artificial fraying-ponds. In America this same course is pur- 
sued for the purpose of using the skin of the alligator, which is 


a valuable article of commerce. Living crocodiles and alligators 
are brought to Europe, where they are sold to menageries and 
to the owners of aquaria. It is said to be comparatively easy 
to teach these animals tricks, provided the trainer is untiring 
in his efforts and devoted to his task. Mr. Pernelet, an Ameri- 
can, has succeeded in reaching a high degree of proficiency in 





Gymnastics for the Alligators 


the art of training alligators. At first he took merely an 
amateur’s interest in them, but when he became convinced that 
they are not absolutely dangerous while in an untamed state, 
because they do not often attack a human being as long as they 
can subsist on fishes, he attempted what had not been accom- 
plished before. He soon succeeded in taming a number of the 
reptiles, and in forcing their obedience to his dictates. The 
idea of exhibiting his alligators did not occur to him at first 
The unique picture that is reproduced here was taken from life 
Pernelet gives his commands with a whip, while he stands 

The alli- 
gators permit him to open their terrible jaws, and when he 
wants to carry them on his back they cling to a leather strap 
with their teeth 


among them quietly joking and playing with them. 


Whenever the master appears in their midst 
then ensues a veritable crowding of opened jaws and straight- 
ened backs, which shows plainly that the animals vie with each 
other for his favor. 


HOW ANIMALS PREDICT THE WEATHER 

A NIMALS, like certain plants, predict changes in the 
weather by peculiar movements, but the former have 
more varied facilities, because they can indicate these changes 
by giving forth noises and by their various habits. A suscepti- 
bility for changes of temperature, for the warm rays of the sun 
or dampness in the atmosphere, and for the presence of elec- 
tricity in the air, enables animals to indicate these changes by 

showing the pleasures or the discomforts which they feel. 
The green frog seems to be the most reliable weather 
prophet among animals. 
oner for this purpose 


In ancient times he was kept a pris 
When placed in a Mason jar or similar 
glass vessel filled with water and provided with a small wooden 
ladder, he is supposed to predict fine weather by ascending the 


ladder and bad weather when he goes down. My own observa- 
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tions during a number of years have shown me, that a frog 
very rarely performs this feat, but always predicts weather 
changes by croaking. Whenever such sounds are heard con 
tinuously for hours at a time in the evening or during the 
night, rain or a thunder storm will surely follow. 

The well-known vineyard snail and several other smaller 
varieties of the land snail are in the habit of leaving the tree 
trunk or twig or the wall to which they usually cling and of 
coming out of their shells to creep about on the ground just 
before it rains. 

Among fishes the mud fish, also called weather fish, is spe- 
cially susceptible to changes in the weather. When a storm or 
rain threatens it leaves the muddy bottom o 


the water which 
it inhabits and swims about in a lively manner. Whenever 
fishes jump out of the water often or when they bustle about 
just below the surface and snatch eagerly at the proffered bait 
it will rain before long. 

Spiders have also been regarded as weather prophets since 
ancient times. A story is told of King Christian II of Den- 
mark, whose only diversion while in prison consisted of watch- 
ing tamed spiders and looking for their weather predictions, 
until a cruel jailer came one day to destroy his pets. 

Numerous other insects, like the gorgeously tinted dragon 
fly, the rain fly and the many varieties of house flies, gnats, 
mosquitoes and wasps fly about restlessly just before a storm 
and are more troublesome than at any other time. Ants do 
not venture far away from their dwellings and they work more 
diligently than ever, as soon as clouds begin to hide the sun. 
The eggs and chrysalides that are spread out to the rays of the 
sun are speedily brought inside. 

The raven, the crow and others of the same species are the 
most conspicuous weather prophets among more highly organ- 
ized animals, for their loud and discordant croaking invariably 
predicts a storm. Birds that live on the shores of the ocean 
or large inland lakes, like sea gulls, cormorants, wild swans, 
geese and ducks, clean and grease their plumage eagerly, tum- 
ble about in the water and duck their heads continuously when 
there is rain in the air. According to L. Buxbaum, rain is sure 
to follow within twenty-four hours whenever the sea gulls fly 
landward along the shores of large rivers. When the weather 
is clear and quiet, the gulls fly out over the sea. 

Mariners regard the swallow storm or St. Peter’s bird, the 
ice storm bird, the storm diver species, and the albatross as 
foretellers of storm. When pea or guinea fowl raise their dis- 
agreeable voices, when roosters crow in the evening or at 
night, when sparrows, swallows and partridges tumble around 
in the dust; owls and bats seek their prey much earlier in the 
evening than usual; sheep and goats are very gluttonous; 
horses and cattle sniff the air while grazing, and when cats lick 
their skin and their paws more than usual, the weather will 
change according to popular belief, which may or may not be 
based on facts. 


AN AFRICAN SEXTETTE 


HE simultaneous birth of several offspring is a common 

occurrence with small mammals, while it forms an excep- 
tion with the larger species, the horse and the cow, for in- 
stance. A woman’s deliverance of several children is also con- 
sidered unusual. Twins come once, on an average, in every 
eighty births, while the number of births in which more than 
two children are delivered decreases, according to Hellin’s 
geometrical formula of succession. Triplets occur once in the 
ratio of 80.2 to 6,400; quartettes, 80.3 to 512,000; quintettes, 
80.4 to 40,960,000. The first birth of a sextette was reported in 


1888. This highly interesting occurrence, which has been re- 
peated since that time, happened in Castagnola, on the lake of 
Sugano. A mother gave birth to four boys and two girls, ag- 
gregating 1730 g. in weight, in the fourth month. 

Dr. H. Vortisch, the physician employed by the Basle mis- 
sion in Alburi (gold-coast) gives an account of the sextette 
shown in the illustration, born in August, 1903: “The mother 
is a negro woman living in Christiansborg, a place where I 
stopped a few days aiter the birth. A missionary had heard of 
the case and had made a photograph to prove his assertion; 
the accompanying picture was taken by a negro photographer. 
When the missionary came with his instrument he found the 
clay hut where the sextette lived surrounded by a large crowd 
of people, who came to offer congratulations, to bring presents 
or to stare at the wonder. The tumult was so great that the 
government found it necessary to station six watchmen before 
the hut, one for each child. Five new-born, vigorous children 
lay kicking on their primitive bed. ‘Where is the sixth?’ asked 
my friend. ‘That’s buried,’ replied the woman. But my friend 








The Remarkable Sextette. 


knows these people’s propensities for lying, so he said, ‘I shall 
give you a sixpence if you will fetch the child.” That changed 
matters. The woman began to search in a wash bowl in which 
she kept her ornaments, and the instruments used for dressing 
the hair and drew a tiny dead body out from below this rub- 
bish. All six were photographed accordingly.” 

The infants, five boys and one girl, died in quick succes- 
sion, owing to a lack of proper care. The woman stated that 
this was her fifth birth, twins the second time, a quartette the 
third, and triplets the fourth time.” 

In this case the children were all well developed in contrast 
to the other sextette spoken of above. This proves the well- 
known fact that there is a tendency to bring forth more off- 
spring in some families than others, and that this tendency is 
hereditary on the man’s side as well as on the woman’s. Care- 
ful investigations have ascertained that the simultaneous birth 
of several children occurs more frequently in families where 
both parents have this hereditary tendency. A case that oc- 
curred in Vienna in 1808 is one of the most conspicuous proofs 
of this theory. A poor woman bore children eleven times 
with several fruits each time; twins twice, triplets six times and 
a quartette twice—thirty-two children in all. The husband 
was one of a pair of twins and the wife belonged to a quartette. 

The observations that have been made to prove the ability 
to bring forth more than one child at a birth is hereditary have 
led to the belief that this tendency is a sort of atavism, the ex- 
pression of a quality that our ancestors possessed, just as 
animals possess it now, but which is found only in a limited 
number of families, while it has become almost obsolete in the 
species man in the course of time. 
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AMERICANS CHANGING THEIR FOOD 


GRADUALLY BECOMING A NATION OF VEGETARIANS BY COMPARATIVE 
STATISTICS 


~HE other day, at a meeting of the 
‘| life insurance experts of New York, 
told that the life in 
America is growing longer, that the av- 


we were span of 


erage American of today lives to be 
about five years older than the Ameri- 
That is, we have 
Sta- 


pro- 


can of fifty years ago. 
been gaining a year in every ten. 
tistics also show that the race is 
ducing larger, stronger, finer, men and 
women. We are taller, weigh more, do 
more work than our grandfathers. 

Do we eat the same things that our 
grandfathers did? If not, what is the 
trend of our diet—toward the food of 
the vegetarian, which includes the much 
advertised modern food products, the 
“cereals,” or toward the old diet of the 
meat-eater? 

Upon this point the last census gives 
us striking and conclusive information. 
It shows, indeed, the most extraordin- 
ary changes in our diet, and changes 
that point to a single, consistent, tend- 
ency. 

In short, we are becoming more and 
more a nation of vegetarians. 

In the matter of mutton, for instance, 
every 100 Americans in 1850 consumed 
ninety-four sheep, nearly a sheep to 
each man, woman, and child; in 1900 the 
consumption had been reduced to fifty 


sheep to every 100 persons—a reduction 


of almost half. More remarkable still 
has been our turning from pork: 118 
hogs to every 100 persons in 1850— 


more than one hog for each man, wom- 
an and child—to forty-three in 1900. We 
are still large eaters of beef, however, 
though here, too, there is a reduction of 
20 per cent, from twenty-five beeves to 
100 persons in 1850, to twenty beeves in 
1900. 

Reducing all these various meat pro- 
ducts to a common denomination, writes 
F. W. 


we find that our meat diet 


Hewes in Pearson’s Magazine, 
as a nation 
has decreased in fifty years by about 36 
per cent. 

Have we increased our vegetable food 
—our wheat, corn, 


oats, potatoes, 


den vegetables , fruits, sugar? 


gar- 


The census here, also, gives interest- 
ing results. In 1850 Americans consum- 
ed 430 bushels of wheat for each 100 per- 
sons: in 1900, 623 bushels—a very mark- 
ed rise. Corn and potatoes give very 
similar percentages of increase. But the 
most surprising change is in the con- 
sumption of oats, presumably on ac- 
count of the improved methods of the 
manufacture of oatmeal; ninety bushels 
in 1850 to 386 in 1890—over fourfold in 
During the last 


consumption of 


decade, 
oatmeal 


forty years. 


however, the 


has lost ground relatively, dropping to 
361 bushels for each 100 persons. This 
decrease is probably due to the substi- 
tution of other “cereal” and “breakfast” 
which families 
wholly taken the place of oatmeal. In- 


foods, have in some 








in 1850 each man, woman and child in 
America ate twenty-three pounds of su- 
gar; in 1900, sixty-five pounds of sugar. 
And in the twenty years since 1880 the 


consumption of market garden products 
and fruits has increased more than three- 
fold. 

Again, as in the case of meat foods, 
bringing all various products, 
gains and losses into the harmony of 


these 


dollars and cents, we see an increase in 
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Chart showing relative decline in consumption of sheep, hogs and cattle between 1850 and 1900, and of relative 
increase in consumption of vegetable foods 


deed, this is the day of the “cereal food,” 
as no one who sees the wide-spreading 
and appetizing advertisements 
doubt. 

Over against this increase in the con- 
sumption of the great vegetable foods 


can 


is to be recorded a loss in some of the 
minor vegetables. Sweet potatoes drop 
from over a bushel and a half per each 
person in 1850 to about a half bushel in 


1900. Rye, buckwheat, beans and peas 
taken together drop from nearly a 
bushel and a half to about two-thirds 


of a bushel. The buckwheat cake isn't 
as popular as it was and we don’t hear 
as much of pork and beans as our grand- 
fathers did. These loss items, however, 
are so small a part of the whole, that 
their effect in holding back the record 
of increase in vegetable food consump- 
tion is not important. 

the market 
ducts, fruit and sugar. 


Take now garden pro- 
Anyone who will 
stop a moment and think of the present 
day grocery store with its rows upon 
rows of inviting canned goods—toma- 
toes, corn, peas, beans, and all manner 
of fruits, and of the excellent displays 
fruits, 
from huckileberries to watermelons, will 


of green vegetables and fresh 
find himself convinced of the important 
part these foods play in our common 
item, 


preserves item: no one whose memory 


diet. And then our candy our 
can supply a comparison of the candy 
stores of thirty years ago with those of 
today can fail to be impressed with the 
increase of sugar consumption. Here, 
indeed, the figures tell a striking story: 


the consumption of vegetable products 
of over tO per cent. 

In briei, then, our meat food in fiity 
years has decreased by 36 per cent and 
our vegetable iood has increased by 80 
per cent. 


AIR IN THE CITY AND IN THE COUNTRY 
W H. BAILEY has recently made 
e important investigations concern- 
the chemical constitu- 
ents in the air we breathe. The air in 
the country 
sulphur to 


ing component 


contains 
million 


part of 
ten parts of air, 
and ten parts of sulphur in the winter 


one 


and five parts in the summer in the 
densely populated parts of a city. Fog 
oiten increases the percentage of sul- 


phur to thirty or fifty times the amount 
contained in country air. The chemical 
analysis of the sediment obtained from 
foggy air showed 39 per cent of carbon, 
124 per cent of carbohydrate, 4 per cent 
of brimstone, 1.4 cent of hydro- 
chloric acid, 2.6 per cent of metallic iron, 


per 


2 per cent of organic matter and 31 per 


cent of mineral matter. Organic sub- 
and pathogenic 
present in considerable quantities in the 
The 


black fogs of manufacturing cities have 


stances bacteria are 


air of densely populated cities. 
increased considerably during the past 
century. They are harmful both on ac- 
the health 
stances that they contain and because 


they prevent the rays of the sun from 


count of destroying sub- 


penetrating to the lower air strata, thus 


hindering the beneficent influence ex- 


erted by the sun on all harmful bacteria. 
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THE HOME OF A JAPANESE MILLIONAIRE 


SPLENDID ARCHITECTURE, RARE ANTIQUITIES AND BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


By FRANZ MAAS 


Translated for Our Day from Ueber Land und Meer. 


HE German ambassador had the kindness to introduce 

me to Mr. Okura, the well-known Japanese millionaire, 

and to permit the interpreter attached to the embassy to 
accompany me when | paid my visit. The magnitu le of this 
tradesman’s possessions impressed me as we drove through the 
splen id gateway leading to his estate, and I began to reflect on 
the wealth of a man who lives in a palace worth a million and 
who is the fortunate possessor of a collection of antiquities 
finer than any collection of its kind in the world, stored away 
in a magnificent building that must have cost another million, 
and who made the government a present of a million to ea low 
a commercial college— 
a man who did not in- 
herit any of his wealth, 
but who gained it by his 
ability and toil. 

The view of the resi- 
dence, museum and gar- 
dens from the court 
yard was indescribably 
beautiful. There is a 
gradual elevation; even 
the gardens on the left 


rise up like a moun- 
tain, crowned with a 
large, gilded statue of 
Buddha; the house as 


well as the museum seem 
to rise in tiers, and the 
latter is surmounted by 
a high tower. Narrow 
and low, but beautifully 
corridors, 
halls 
the entrance 


decorated 
passageways and 


from 


Mr. Okura’s Estate in Tokio: 


lead 
hall of the fine residence to a large inner court, from whieh 
we entered the museum. 

the demands of Japanese 


The architect succeeded in adapting 


architecture, with its small, dark 


rooms and low ceilings, to the requirements of a museum jor 
and the impression 


the 


Japanese, Chinese and Indian antiquities, 
was that of a building in true Japanese style, in spite of 
We 
the same mysterious passageway until we reached a large hall, 
with a steam heater that supplied the entire building, covered 
with a glass roof that reflected the sun’s rays. 


long vistas and well-lighted rooms. went back through 


It was a cheer- 





The museum is on the left and his residence on the right. 


servants in gaily colored silk kimonas soon came to serve us 
with tea and cake. 

A small, insignificant-looking man came down the 
that led into the hall. It was Mr. Okura. 
most person, 


steps 
He proved to be a 
interesting 


very amiable and unusually intelli- 


gent, and in 


irder to show his appreciation of the interest I 
All the 


rooms, with the exception of his sleeping apartment and the 


took in his estate, he showed me through his house. 


hall were furnished in Japanese style; very simple but costly 
The the 
brilhaney of the gold ornaments and the bright colors of the 


in every particular rooms were low and dark, yet 
walls, ceilings and hang 
ings, lighted them beau 
tifully. Among the an 
tiquities of priceless 
value that were in these 
that once 
the Sho- 


guns—the former rulers 


rooms some 


belonged to 
of Japan—were most 
conspicuous. Their pal 
ace, which 


stood in the Shiba park 


formerly 


in Tokio was destroyed 
the 
and Mr. Okura had suc- 


during revolution, 


ceeded in acquiring its 


valuable contents 





\n invitation to a 
Japanese dinner’ was 
gratefully accepted. 
We sat down at a 
long European table 
and when Mr. Okura 


clapped his hands in 
the Oriental way, maid-servants appeared and placed a square 
board with the first course of the dinner—rice in porcelain 


bowls, soup in lacquered cups covered with dainty tops, and 
A pair of chop-sticks 


fish 


vegetables served ina tub-shaped dish. 


were placed beside each plate Then followed a course 


Every dish was 
the 


with half an orange, and then a roast 
prepared and well served. Fruit dessert 
last After dinner the 
to transform this Japanese hall into a Eu 


served 


deliciously was 


and tea came as the course. I gained 


consent of my host 


ropean photograph gallery, and the pictures I brought home as 


ful and cosy place, furnished with rattan chairs, heavily cush souvenirs have often recalled my most delightful visit with a 
ioned. Flowers and plants were there in profusion and maid- Japanese millionaire. 
= = = 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 

-_ area of the Empire of Japan is of whom a quarter were American and ports, $135,000,000. More than 4,000 

about 161,009 square miles, less British, and more than half Chinese miles, of railroads. Here are the daily 
than 3,000 square miles larger than Cali- Farming is the chief occupation. The wages, in cents, of certain occupations 
fornia. Japan proper lies between the average farm is of two acres. Lafcadio Female weaver, 10; female peasant. 9.5: 


same parallels of latitude as the Missis Hearn says: 


“The vast rice crop is rais 


compositor, 17; carpenter, 27; shoemak 


Cu Vatinn Cinta ary . S . ‘ “1s CBee: Sanc~ thee asl . 
Sippi Valley States, Japan consists of ed on millions of tiny farms; the ilk er, 23.5: dyer. 14; coolie, 16.5. Guilds 
the four large islands, of Formosa and crop in millions of small, poor homes; : 

é and trades unions abound. Strikes oc 
the Pescadores, and some 4,000 small the tea crop on countless little patches 
. = ; : : ; é PE ge ‘ee cur. More than 1,0cO newspapers and 
islands. The coast-line is 18,000 miles of soil. [he exports of silk amount to ; 
| : = oP magazines are printed, says Every 
ong. In 1900 the population was 47. about one-fifth the entire export trade : 

; . pee ; ; _ , dy’ ¢ > Japanese al servic 

646,810, the males exceeding the females There are rich oil and coal fields in body's, and the Japanese postal service 
by 600,000. As the average annual in- northern Japan. Formosa has valuable beat the American, as it includes, 
crease is 500,000, the present population gold mines. A greater wealth is its besides the American “features,” pat 


must be 
there 


close to 50,000,000. In 
12,000 foreigners in Japan, 


1900 
were 


1.500 miles of camphor trees. In 


Japanese exports were $130,000,000; im- 


1 


1902, cels post, postal savings and universal 


free delivery 
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AMERICANS CHANGING THEIR FOOD 


GRADUALLY BECOMING A NATION OF VEGETARIANS BY COMPARATIVE 
STATISTICS 


*HE other day, at a meeting of the 
‘| life insurance experts of New York, 
we were told that the span of life in 
America is growing longer, that the av- 
erage American of today lives to be 
about five years older than the Ameri- 
can of fifty years ago. ‘That is, we have 
Sta- 
tistics also show that the race is pro- 


been gaining a year in every ten. 


ducing larger, stronger, finer, men and 
women. We are taller, weigh more, do 
more work than our grandfathers. 

Do we eat the same things that our 
grandfathers did? If not, what is the 
trend of our diet—toward the food of 
the vegetarian, which includes the much 
advertised modern food products, the 
or toward the old diet of the 
meat-eater? 


“cereals,” 


Upon this point the last census gives 
us striking and conclusive information. 
It shows, indeed, the most extraordin- 
ary changes in our diet, and changes 
that point to a single, consistent, tend- 
ency. 

In short, we are becoming more and 
more a nation of vegetarians. 

In the matter of mutton, for instance, 
every 100 Americans in 1850 consumed 
ninety-four sheep, nearly a sheep to 
each man, woman, and child; in 1900 the 
consumption had been reduced to fifty 
sheep to every 100 persons—a reduction 
of almost half. More 
has been our turning 


remarkable still 
pork; 118 
every 100 persons in 


from 
hogs to 1850— 
more than one hog for each man, wom- 
an and child—to forty-three in 1900. We 
are still large eaters of beef, however, 
though here, too, there is a reduction of 
20 per cent, from twenty-five beeves to 
100 persons in 1850, to twenty beeves in 
1900. 

Reducing all these various meat pro- 
ducts to a common denomination, writes 
F. W. Magazine, 
we find that our meat diet as a nation 


Hewes in Pearson’s 
has decreased in fifty years by about 36 
per cent. 

Have we increased our vegetable food 
—our wheat. corn, oats, potatoes, gar- 
den vegetables , fruits, sugar? 

The census here, also, gives interest- 
ing results. In 1850 Americans consum- 
ed 430 bushels of wheat for each 100 per- 
sons: in 1900. 623 bushels—a very mark- 
ed rise. Corn and potatoes give very 
similar percentages of increase. 
most 


But the 
surprising change is in the con- 
sumption of oats, presumably on ac- 
count of the improved methods of the 
manufacture of oatmeal; ninety bushels 
in 1850 to 386 in 1890—over fourfold in 
forty years. 


During the last decade, 


however, the consumption of oatmeal 


has lost ground relatively, dropping to 
This 


decrease is probably due to the substi- 


361 bushels for each 100 persons. 


tution of other “cereal” and “breakfast” 
foods, which some families 


wholly taken the place of oatmeal. In- 


have in 





in 1850 each man, woman and child in 
America ate twenty-three pounds of su- 
gar; in 1900, sixty-five pounds of sugar. 
And in the twenty years since 1880 the 
consumption of market garden products 
and fruits has increased more than three- 
fold. 

Again, as in the case of meat foods, 
bringing all 


these various 


products, 
gains and losses into the harmony of 


dollars and cents, we see an increase in 
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Chart showing relative decline in consumption of sheep, hogs and cattle between 1850 and 1900, and of relative 
increase in consumption of vegetable foods 


deed, this is the day of the “cereal food,” 
as no one who sees the wide-spreading 
and appetizing advertisements can 
doubt. 

Over against this increase in the con- 
sumption of the great vegetable foods 
is to be recorded a loss in some of the 
minor vegetables. Sweet potatoes drop 
from over a bushel and a half per each 
person in 1850 to about a half bushel in 
1900. Rye, buckwheat, beans and peas 
taken together drop from 
bushel and a half to about 
of a bushel. 


nearly a 
two-thirds 
The buckwheat cake isn't 
as popular as it was and we don’t hear 
as much of pork and beans as our grand- 
fathers did. These loss items, however, 
are so small a part of the whole, that 
their effect in holding back the record 
of increase in vegetable food consump- 
‘ion is not important. 

market 
ducts, fruit and sugar. 


Take now the garden pro- 
Anyone who will 
stop a moment and think of the present 
day grocery store with its rows upon 
rows of inviting canned goods—toma- 
toes, corn, peas, beans, and all manner 
of fruits, and of the excellent displays 
of green vegetables and fresh fruits, 
from huckleberries to watermelons, will 
find himself convinced of the important 
part these foods play in our common 
diet. And then 
preserves item; no one whose memory 
can supply a comparison of the candy 
stores of thirty years ago with those of 


our candy item, our 


today can fail to be impressed with the 
increase of sugar consumption. Here, 


indeed, the figures tell a striking story: 


the consumption of vegetable products 
of over to per cent. 

In brief, then, our meat food in fity 
years has decreased by 36 per cent and 
our vegetable tood has increased by 80 
per cent. 

AIR IN THE CITY AND IN THE COUNTRY 
\W H. BAILEY has recently made 
e important investigations concern- 


ing the 


component chemical constitu- 
ents in the air we breathe. The air in 
the country contains one part of 


sulphur to ten million parts of. air, 
and ten parts of sulphur in the winter 
and five parts in the summer in the 
densely populated parts of a city. Fog 
oiten increases the percentage of sul- 
phur to thirty or fifty times the amount 
contained in country air. The chemical 
analysis of the sediment obtained from 
foggy air showed 39 per cent of carbon, 
12% per cent of carbohydrate, 4 per cent 
of brimstone, 1.4 per hydro- 


chloric acid, 2.6 per cent of metallic tron, 


cent of 


2 per cent of organic matter and 31 per 


cent of mineral matter. Organic sub- 


stances and bacteria are 
present in considerable quantities in the 
air of populated 
black fogs of manufacturing cities have 


pathogenic 


densely cities. The 
increased considerably during the past 
century. They are harmful both on ac- 
count of the health 


stances that they contain and because 


destroying sub- 
they prevent the rays of the sun from 
penetrating to the lower air strata, thus 
hindering the influence ex- 
erted by the sun on all harmful bacteria. 


beneficent 
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THE HOME OF A JAPANESE MILLIONAIRE 


SPLENDID ARCHITECTURE, RARE ANTIQUITIES AND BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


By FRANZ MAAS 


Translated for Our Day from Ueber Land und Meer. 


HE German ambassador had the kindness to introduce 

me to Mr. Okura, the well-known Japanese millionaire, 

and to permit the interpreter attached to the embassy to 
accompany me when | paid my visit. The magnitu le of this 
tradesman’s possessions impressed me as we drove through the 
splen id gateway leading to his estate, and I began to reflect on 
the wealth of a man who lives in a palace worth a million and 
who is the fortunate possessor of a collection of antiquities 
finer than any collection of its kind in the world, stored away 
in a magnificent building that must have cost another million, 
and who made the government a present of a million to ea low 
a commercial college— 
a man who did not in- 
herit any of his wealth, 
but who gained it by his 
ability and toil. 

The view of the resi 
dence, museum and gar- 
dens from the court 
yard was indescribably 
beautiful. There is a 
gradual elevation; even 
the gardens on the left 
rise up like a moun- 
tain, crowned with a 
large, gilded statue of 
3uddha; the house as 
well as the museum seem 
to rise in tiers, and the 
latter is surmounted by 
a high tower. Narrow 
and low, but beautifully 
decorated corridors, 
passageways and _ halls 
lead from the entrance 
hall of the fine residence to a large inner court, from which 
we entered the museum. The architect succeeded in adapting 
the demands of Japanese architecture, with its small, dark 
rooms and low ceilings, to the requirements of a museum for 
Japanese, Chinese and Indian antiquities, and the impression 
was that of a building in true Japanese style, in spite of the 
long vistas and well-lighted rooms. We went back through 
the same mysterious passageway until we reached a large hall, 
with a steam heater that supplied the entire building, covered 
with a glass roof that reflected the sun's rays. It was a cheer 
ful and cosy place, furnished with rattan chairs, heavily cush 
ioned. Flowers and plants were there in profusion and maid- 





Mr. Okura’s Estate in Tokio: The museum is on the left and his residence on the right. 


servants in gaily colored silk kimonas soon came t serve us 
with tea and cake. 

\ small, insignificant-looking man came down the steps 
that led into the hall. It was Mr. Okura. He proved to be a 
most interesting person, very amiable and unusually intelli- 
gent, and in order to show his appreciation of the interest | 
took in his estate, he showed me through his house. All the 
rooms, with the exception of his sleeping apartment and the 
hall were furnished in Japanese style; very simple but costly 
in every particular. The rooms were low and dark, yet the 
brilhancy of the gold ornaments and the bright colors of the 
walls, ceilings and hang 
ings, lighted them beau 
tifully. Among the an 
tiquities of — priceless 
value that were in these 
rooms some that once 
belonged to the Sho 
guns—the former rulers 
of Japan—were most 
conspicuous. Their pal 
ace, which formerly 
stood in the Shiba park 
in Tokio was destroyed 
during the revolution, 
and Mr. Okura had suc 
ceeded in acquiring its 
valuable contents 

\n invitation to a 
Japanese dinner was 
gratefully accepted 
We sat down at a 
long European table 
and when Mr. Okura 
clapped his hands in 
the Oriental way, maid-servants appeared and placed a square 
board with the first course of the dinner—rice in porcelain 
bowls, soup in lacquered cups covered with dainty tops, and 
vegetables served ina tub-shaped dish. A pair of chop-sticks 
were placed beside each plate. Then followed a fish course 
served with half an orange, and then a roast. Every dish was 
deliciously prepared and well served. Fruit was the dessert 
and tea came as the last course. After dinner I gained the 
consent of my host to transform this Japanese hall into a Eu 
ropean photograph gallery, and the pictures I brought home as 
souvenirs have often recalled my most delightful visit with a 


Japanese millionaire. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


: l HE area of the Empire of Japan is of whom a quarter were American and ports, $135,000,000. More than 4,000 
about 161,000 square miles, less British, and more than half Chinese miles of railroads. Here are the daily 
than 3,000 square miles larger than Cali Farming is the chief occupation. The wages, in cents, of certain occupations 


fornia. Japan proper lies between the 
same parallels of latitude as the Missis 
sippi Valley States. Japan consists of 
the four large islands, of Formosa and crop in millions of 
the Pescadores, and some 4.000 small 
islands. The coast-line is 18,000 miles 
long. In 1900 the population was 47. 


average farm is of two acres. Lafcadio 
Hearn says: “The vast rice crop is rais 


ed on millions of tiny farms; the silk 


the tea crop on countless little patches 
f soil.” The exports of silk amount to 
about one-fifth the entire export trade 


Female weaver, 10; female peasant, 9.5; 
compositor, 17; carpenter, 27; shoemak 
er, 23.5; dyer, 14; coolie, 16.5. Guilds 
small, poor homes; and trades unions abound. Strikes oc 
cur. More than 1,0c0 newspapers and 
magazines are printed, says Every 


body's, and the Japanese postal service 


646,810, the males exceeding the females There are rich oil and coal fields in 

by 600,000. As the average annual in- northern Japan. Formosa has valuable “beats” the American, as it includes, 
crease is 500,000, the present population gold mines. <A _ greater wealth is its besides the American “features.” pat 
must be close to 50,000,000. In 1900 1.500 miles of camphor trees In 1902, cels post, postal savings and universal 


there were 12,000 foreigners in Japan, 


Japanese exports were $1 30,000,000; 1m- 


free delivery. 
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W tiANl becomes ot all the pins, 
and what happens aiter death to 
the splendid pieces of mechanism called 


locomotives, 


are by no means similar 


questions. Indeed, the theory o: met 
empsychosis may well be applied to all 
railroad Nearly 

piece is saved and put to some use; has 
assurance of 


rolling stock. every 


iuture existence, even as 
“scrap” ior the furnace, from which it 
comes forth as new parts. ‘Reinferra 
tion,” the process may be termed—to 


coin a word tor such railroad phenom 
ena. 

The modern locomotive costs $15,000 
or $18,000. according to size and equip- 
ment. Passenger locomotives in form 
embellished 
trimmings; the 

by the 
glittering effulgence; and the 


er days were with extra 
brasswork and 
parts kept 


state of 


bright 
were firemen in a 
passenger engine 
freight 


cost more than the 


engine. Nowadays the trim 
mings are not put on; and the passen- 
ger engine being lighter, costs less than 
the mammoth freighter. 

When the 


sion, it 


engine goes into commis- 
is a fine piece of machinery, 
with power to pull long trains over miles 
of tracks day after day; but. with the 


strenuous work, comes the certainty of 


deterioration and the necessity for con- 
stant repairs. When work was lighter, 
trains not so heavy, and mileage in low 
er figures. an engine could be expected 


to live thirty years; but in locomotives 


the tendency is towards a decrease of 


longevity. for the management strives to 
get all the service possible out of them 
The age of 
Bad 


expectancy is only approxi 
that is. 
economy of boilers 


mate. 
for the 


water water bad 
internal 


which causes scale. is perhaps the great 


est foe to an engine’s hope for an hon 
orable old age. A bad water division 
uses up its motive nower far more ran 
Local 


on the line largely affect the 


idly than hard work elsewhere. 
conditions 
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A LOCOMOTIVE’S LIFE 


WHAT_BECOMES OF THESE SPLENDID MACHINES WHEN 
THEIR DAYS, ARE, NUMBERED 


motive power. A hilly country causes 


more strain. Then, too, housing facili- 


ties have much to do with the life of an 
engine. If it is possible to keep up 
with needs in repairs, the machine stands 
a better chance for giving long service. 
fhe demand for engines, however, may 
be so pressing that the least possible re 
pairing that will answer is given, with 
the result that the locomotives constant 
ly deteriorate and lose in efficiency un 
til complete overhauling becomes a pos- 
tive necessity. 

At one time it was popularly supposed 
that the passenger engine was subject 
to the severer strain, but that was be- 
fore the days of long trains and 
000 pound 


100,- 
cars. The freighter gets the 
under existing conditions 
treated, the passenger 
as compared with the freight engine, 
stands a chance of a one-third to one 
half longer life, and then prolongs its 
life on a branch line « 


service. 


worst of it 


Fairly engine, 


in some special 


In the twenty years’ estimated life of 
an engine, the expenditure for repairs 
will reach, in all probability, $30,000, or 
about twice the original cost. 

Everything possible is done to keep 
the engine in commission, until at last 
of decrepitude is reached that 
seems to preclude further repairs. At 
this point it is a question of “scrapping” 


a stage 


the locomotive, or of selling it for about 
$2.5co to dealers in second-hand equip- 
ment, who will repair it for about as 
much more and sell it to a logging or 
similar road, where it may do 
for several more years. 


service 


An old locomotive is worth as scrap 
from $500 to $2,500 as the case may be. 
the difference being due to the availa- 
bility of the various parts for further 
use as such parts. When the engine is 
turned over to the scrappers, it presents 


PROGRESS IN 


W ITHIN the comparatively short 
/ period since the irrigation act 
was passed sixteen made 
great advance in production and pros- 
perity. Already 6,500,000 acres of land 


have been reclaimed and occupied, the 


states have 


territory thus opened becoming fruitful 
and affording homes for 


sands of people. 


many thou 
In the arid and semi- 
arid zones there remain about 600,000,- 
oco acres of vacant public land, and un- 
der the storage system there is enough 
water to irrigate about one-sixteenth of 
this area. It is estimated that the gov- 
during the 


ernment next 


thirty 


years 


a disreputable appearance, far removed 
trom that of the days when its first en- 
Once dignified 
“old kettle” or “mess of junk” 


gineer looked it over. 
as “she,” 
are now the most respectful epithets ap- 
plied by those who have to do with its 
operation. Even in the days of scrap- 
ping, careful management guards against 
wastefulness. Steel, brass, and iron are 
taken off separately; everything usable 
is saved out; and axles, and 
good parts are set aside for future use. 


frames, 


What is leit goes to the scrap bins and 

eventually to the foundry or the junk 

dealer. 
Generally 


speaking, railroads 


their old 


prefer 
engines and cars, if 


i 


to sell 
possible, and save the expense of scrap- 
ping, which naturally is considerable. 
That is why a number of concerns do a 
profitable business in old rolling stock, 
and there is a demand from small rail- 
roads or self-contained lines for engines 
and cars which the trunk lines do not 
think it profitable to keep in stock 

In all railroad 
watchful 


centers a constant 


warfare is waged against 
thieves, who, many times in organized 
gangs, plan the removal of all detach- 
able 


T hese 


pieces of locomotives or cars. 
with 


them; and, if great care is not exercised, 


thieves carry wrenches 


they will steal brass and other fittings 


from 


locomotives in broad daylight, 


where they stand. The boldness of some 
attempts is remarkable; and 


the arrests and convictions 


of these 
which oc- 
cur from time to time do not suffice to 
deter these criminals, some of whom are 
said to be actually in the employ of rail- 
road companies as silent partners of 
those who carry away the spoils. 

The life of a passenger locomotive, 
says a writer in The Chautauqua, may 
be approximated at twenty-two years; 
of a freight locomotive, at fifteen years. 


IRRIGATION 


can reclaim enough lands to provide 
homes tor about 15,000,000 of people who 
need them. The rapid increase of pop- 
ulation in the East indicates that before 
that time there will be more than 15,000,- 
000 of people in need of homes, and the 
reclaimed land will undoubtedly be the 
means of solving the problem this situ- 
ation raises. Already there is great de- 
mand for the new land made by irriga- 
tion, says Leslie’s Weekly, and this de- 
mand will continue to grow as the pop- 
ulation of this 


country grows. The 
government did not begin a day too 


soon. 
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EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL TOPICS 


THE TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE BACILLI THROUGH THE BITE OF INSECTS 


NSECT life is at its height in mid- 
] summer. The species of insects that 
are most troublesome, flies, gadflies and 
the innumerable mosquitoes attain the 
height of their development from July 
to September. The annoyance caused 
by the bites of these pests is not their 
only objectionable feature, for many 
cases of blood poisoning have been 
traced to what appeared to be a harm- 
less insect bite. The introduction of 
certain disease-producing bacilli into 
the blood causes blood poisoning, and 
some germs, though rarely of a harmful 
nature, enter the body with every insect 
sting. Serious cases occur at the rate 
of one among millions of people who 
have been stung, so that there is com 
paratively little cause for alarm, as ther: 
must be a combination of unfavorable 
conditions in order to bring about the 
disease. The result of an insect bite de- 
pends on the virulence of the pus as well 
as the physical condition of the person 
attacked. Cases of blood poisoning 
which sometimes cause erysipelas are 
more serious, because this coccus will 
often spread into the lymphatic ducts. 

Red traces, radiating from the inflam- 


ed surface around the bite, indicate the 


serious nature of such cases, and a phy- 
sician should be consulted without delay 
whenever severe pains are felt. Many 
serious cases of blood poisoning are 
caused by bacilli of which very little is 
known to medical science. Anthrax—a 
disease which occurs only in rare in 
stances—is the result of a very virulent 
infection, which has been caused by an 
insect bite in many cases. The transmis- 
sion of pathogenic germs is generally 
supposed to result from the decayed 
matter which insects convey after they 
have come in contact with putrid matter 
But neither the stinging fly nor the mos- 
quito touch anything that is in a state of 
decay, except in very rare instances, for 
they are in the habit of alighting on the 
trunks of trees, or walls and the under 
side of leaves when they are not flying 
about. The blood from warm-blooded 
animals is the nourishment they seek; 
decayed matter does not attract them, 
because it contains no nourishment. A 
carrion fly cannot sting because it has 
no fangs. 

If a stinging fly should, accidentally, 
alight on decayed matter, it will rarely, 
if ever, find the species of pathogenic 
bacteria that cause blood poisoning. All 
decaying organic substances generate 
putrescent bacteria that are enemies of 
pathogenic bacteria, because their aug- 
mented developing power enables them 
to take away the nourishment upon 
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Translated from the Illustrirte Zeitung 


which the latter depend, and also to 
destroy them. Closer investigation will 
prove that the generally accepted theory 
of blood poisoning, being caused by 
flies that have partaken of putrid matter, 
is erroneous. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that serious cases are caused by insects 
that have previously bitten diseased an- 
imals or human beings. When a healthy 
person is attacked by an insect infected 
in this way, the germs that adhere to 
the variously constructed, stinging or 
gans are transmitted through this bite, 
or else the living organisms in the sa- 
livary glands enter the wound with the 
saliva, as is the case in malaria 

One group of stinging insects, the 
different varieties of the gadfly, among 
which the so-called “blind fly’ is most 
numerous, is not quite as harmless, be- 
cause many of them do not live on the 
blood of warm-blooded animals alone, 
but seek all kinds of damp substrata, 
such as carcasses and excrements, par- 
ticularly when these contain blood, like 
the remains of cattle that have died 
from anthrax. For that reason their bite 
is more dangerous than that of mosqui- 
toes and ordinary stinging flies, and it 
is advisable to use every precaution to 
escape them. They fly about mostly in 
July and in the early part of August. 
Most cases of blood poisoning caused 
by insect bites occur at this time, though 
causes other than the appearance of 
these insects are often the reason. The 
fangs of the gadfly serve a double pur 
pose—to sting and to suck its food. A 
number of hard, long and pointed bris- 
tles on the surface of the suctorial or 
gan, enables the fly to dig into the skin 
and to introduce this organ into the 
wound made by the bite. It seems more 
than probable then that they often con- 
vey pathogenic bacteria in this way. 
[he bite of the Tsetse fly, a much 
dreaded nuisance in some parts of 
Africa, which is often fatal to horses 
and cattle, does not affect human beings 

It seems that only the gadfly is dan 
gerous, as far as the transmission of 
bacilli is concerned, and that there 
ought to be some effective way of avoid 
ing its bite. Laurel oil, a greenish, 
salve-like and very strong smelling med- 
icine, is an efficacious but intensely dis 
igreeable preventive. Any _ person 
whose skin and olfactory organ can en 
dure it, will find himself proof against 
the bites of these vampires if he rub 
his neck and hands—the usual points of 
attack—with this oil. Thick gloves of- 
fer considerable protection. Gentlemen 
can guard their faces by smoking, while 


ladies are obliged to wear thick veils in 
many forests where gadflies and mos- 
quitoes abound. To suck the wound is 
the surest method of preventing seri- 
ous results when bitten by a gadfly. 
Ammonia is also considerd a good rem- 
edy. Fortunately, there is little occa 
sion to use either a preventive or a cur 
ative agent, for the cases that would re- 
quire either are very rare indeed 


PEACE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Translated for Our Day from Nord und Sud 
By Carl Blind, former member The Hague Tribunal 


|’ pe because they are 
mothers,” said Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner in a recent address, “ar 


Wives and 


modern women trying to abolish war as 
an institution, but because they are the 
sensible hali of a generation that has 
gained in common sense over all pre 
ceding generations, and because they 
realize that war is a serious menace to 
the advance of civilization and harmful 
as well as demoralizing from both the 
moral and philosophical point of view.” 
Now, platitudes such as these are often 
deceptive. History records good wars 
and wars that were harmful in their con- 
sequences. The thirty years’ war cer- 
tainly was a menace to progress, but on 
the other hand, it was only by going to 


war that Switzerland and the United 


States could gain their freedom. I, a 
former member of the Hague tribunal, 
and interested in its work, certainly 


appreciate all efforts to settle national 
difficulties by arbitration Nothing 
could be more desirable than a peaceful 
world, but the fundamental traits in hu- 
man nature would have to change to a 
degree not dreamed of today, before we 
could hope for the golden age. It looks 
now as if the only possibility lay in the 
amelioration of conditions and a more 
humane conduct of war. As to women’s 
influence—I do not deny them the right 
to lift their voices in behalf of matters 
concerning the welfare of their country. 

Long before woman suffrage was dis- 
cussed in England and Germany I be- 
longed to the minority that advocated 
the higher education for women and the 
abolition of unjust laws concerning their 
rights. All that I have said here refers 
only to the exaggerations and aims 
based on impossibilities. Whoever calls 
all fighting murder and would take 
away all weapons from the men of a 
country paves the way for dangerous 
tendencies. The world will never con- 
sent to bow down its head under.a hat 
of universal peace until the millennium is 
reached 
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SUBMARINE TELEPHONY 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF 
TEST APPARTUS 


By AMBROSE ERBSTEIN 


Translated for Our Day from Illustrirte Zeitung. 


JIRELESS telegraphy can be suc 
W cessiully used only tor short dis 
tances, so the realization of a plan to 
use the transmitted sound-waves ol a 


bell for telephonic communication be 


tween ships on the sea and lighthouses 


and lightships is of equal importance t 
the navy and the merchant marine lhe 
first experiments in this direction were 
made in 1go1 in Boston harbor, under 
the supervision of A. J. Mundy, who 
utilized the results obtained by Projessor 
Gray, when the latter used fluids for the 
transmission of sound waves. Since that 
time J. B. Millet, the director o1 the 
Submarine Signal Company has beet 
inaking incessant efforts to improve the 
apparatus used, and the system that he 
has evolved is a perfect success today, 
for it answers all practical requirements 
Steamships plying between Boston and 
New York are using the apparatus suc 
cessfully. 


Let us imagine a lighthouse with 


compressed air reservoir on the shore of 
the ocean. A bell that hangs in the wa 
ter at a depth of about eight feet is at 
tached to a buoy not far from the light 
house. This buoy is connected with the 
reservoir by a pipe-system. in order to 
move the bell by pneumatic power \ 
lightship, one or two miles from. th: 


} 


coast, also has a signal bell which can 


be sounded by means of compressed air, 
if the pipe line extends from the light 
house to the lightship; or a simpk 
mechanism worked by hand can In 


1 


used. The signal bell is attache¢ 
chain. A second chain connects the 
bell hammer with a pneumatic piston 


] 


the ship or with the bell 


pull referred tc 


The bell is attached to the buoy in th 
same manner and the hammer is also 
put in motion by compressed ait \ 

ceiving apparatus is placed on the light 


ship. Now, imagine a large steamshiy 
out on the open sea. In order to et 


able this ship to receive the signals con 


veved from the lighthouse or the light 
ship by the transmitted sound waves 
and to send its own signals it must be 


equipped with two receiving apparatus 


india signal bell. but the steamship wi 


also need a compre ssed air reservoir or 


hand mechanism of its own. The receiv 
ing apparatus is a metal cylinder onen 
mn one side, with a diameter of nineteet 


inches and an electric transmitter. con 


structed on the principle of the micro 
phone used in telephones. on the inside 


Two conducting wires run from. this 








store-house otf sound-wave ener: 


1c 
te 


» The 
telephone in the pilot's cabin 

{nis telephone 1s constructed like any 
other; the two conaucting wires trom 
the receiving apparatus close the pri 
mary current tea trom a battery, witn a 
secondary inducing coil. Experiments 
have shown that the receiving appara 
tus neca not be placed outside ot the 
ship, as was at first supposed. It works 
equally well when it is attached with 
braces to the outer wall of the ship 
This applies mainly to iron vessels \s 
t matter of course, the metal cylinde1 
must face the water on its open. side, 
and a sufficiently large space must bx 


cut into the ship’s outer wall. A rubber 


ring or a cross rail with ring bolts is 


s 


needed to press t] aimst thre 


© teceiver 





wall of the ship. 
The sound waves of the signal Dell 


pass through the water to the transmit 





ter in the receiving apparatus. The la 
ter, stirred by every sound wave, trans 
nuts their energy in the shape of current 


tluctations, which are transformed into 
sound waves again as soon as. they 
reach the telephone. But the impulse is 
stronger on the side which faces the bell, 
because the sound waves-emanate from 
the bell in all directions. If a receivine 


apparatus 1s placed on both sides of the 


ship the location of the signal bell ear 


ve easily ascertained by attaching the 
telephone first to one receiver anu tnen 
to the other. A portable outnt in a small 
box is used tor fisming smacks. Here 
the transmitter is enclosed in a hollow 
ball with an electric cable connecting 
with the telephone. The signal bell 1s at- 
tached to the wall of the ship betore it 
is let down into the water. A second 
rope connects with the bell hammer. 

rhe sound waves emanated by the 
bell are transmitted to the telephone in 
the manner described above Two 
boats fitted out with this apparatus can 
signal to each other very plainly. The 
best results are obtained when the ap- 
paratus 1s down about twenty-three feet 
in the water. 

In toggy or windy weather, when 
lighthouse signals sometimes prove in 
efficient, these submarine signals can be 
distinctly heard, no matter from what 
direction the wind blows. When _ the 
official tests were made on the steamship 
Herman Winter, with the United States 
experts on board, the signals sent from 
the lightship at a distance of seven miles 
could be heard, and the sounds were 
loud and plain enough to enable the 
listeners to distinguish the pitch of the 
bell at a distance of two miles. It will 
be possible to transmit words and entire 
dispatches as soon as a submarine tele 
phone code will take the place of the 
numbers that have been used thus far. 
There can be no doubt about the useful 
ness of this new system of sending mes- 
ages. The danger of two ships colliding 
at mght or in foggy weather will be 
considerably lessened when the submar 


ine telephone is more generally used 





Postmaster Coyne 


E. C. Dilloway 


Senator Cullom Senator Hopkins 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Formal Opening of the New Pneumatic Tube System for Chicago 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tube System consists of about nine miles of brass tube, through which 
bags of mail are transported by compressed air to different stations, including those located in the 
railway depots. The Chicago system is said to be the largest thus far installed in the United States. 
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AGRICULTURE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


METHODS . BY . WHICH . IT . CAN . BE 


TAUGHT . SUCCESSFULLY 


By PROF. R. T. MORGAN 


County Superintendent of Schools for Dupage County, Illinois. 


ARMING is nature study in the 
fb highest and most useful sense to 
mankind, a study that Cincinnatus and 
Washington both with the 


matchless touch of their splendid gen- 


adorned 


ius, noble lives, and exalted manhood. 
It is needless to say that they were both 
made greater and wiser for their com- 
munion with nature’s God through the 
study of nature in its most practical 
form. 

I grant that a teacher must be intelli- 
gent, or at least have a teachable and 
inquiring mind. If she is thus equipped, 
she, by proper questions, will first be 
able to gain the attention of the pupils, 
next direct them in making 
tions, after the observation lessons will 


observa 


come the investigation, and investiga- 
tion properly carried out, will lead to 
methods of study on the part of pupils. 
The method of fixed in 
mind, they have passed from the realm 
of helplessness into the region of pow- 
build foundations 
that will lead them to success in any 
line of life’s work. 

As to the “how.” let me suggest that 
there should be planned outlines for this 


study once 


er, where they can 


agricultural work. The relation of time 
should form an important factor. There 
should be a fall period, a winter period 
In the 


fall, journeys should be made into the 


and a spring period of study. 


fields and pastures; and soils and seeds 
of all kinds should be collected by the 
children. 
tion, wild fruits and nuts to form one 
collection, and 


Weed seeds of every descrip- 
cultivated grains and 


vegetables, to form another. If the 


school-house is not warm enough to 
keep the vegetables, some near-by farm 
er boy will gladly accept the office of 
storekeeper, and preserve such collec 
tions until they are needed for use in 
\nother 


collection of seeds for kitchen gardens 


the late fall or winter time. 


and flower gardens should be made. 
There are always in any neighborhood 
a few rare and helpful old ladies with a 
love for the true and the beautiful, 
whose knowledge of how to raise flow 
ers and garden plants can be brought 
into play, and what is more refreshing 
or genuinely educative than to bring 
rich young life into touch with elderly 
women whose lives have been made ra 
with 


diant good deeds and close com- 


munion with nature? In winter various 
kinds of woods that grow in the neigh 
borhood may be collected and arranged. 
Questions should be given by the teach- 
er. which will cause the children to go 
directly to the parents for information 


kinds of 


profitable to raise for wood, for shelter, 


concerning the trees most 


for ornament. Let them learn concern 
ing rapid and slow growing trees, and 


] 


also get information concerning the 


trees’ enemies and how they may be 


destroyed. Call attention to the devast 
ation made by the destruction of forests 
in Russia, also to German laws, where 
a tree must be planted for every one 
that is cut down. 

Ample opportunity is here given for 


the live teacher to introduce literature 


of the highest type, such as Bryant's 
“The Groves Were God's First Tem 
ples,’ “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” 
“The Village Blacksmith,” which not 
only immortalizes the village  black- 


smith, but also the spreading chestnut 
tree, and, more especially, the author 


When an ample supply. well labeled, 


is at hand, the children will take great 
interest in experimenting with various 
soils, noting which soil holds a good 


deal of water, which soil permits wa 
ter to pass through it freely, and which 
soil is impervious to water. These ex 
periments will give clear ideas of the 
different varieties of soil, and will bring 


up the subject of drainage, 


which may 


be the basis of well directed language 


lessons. Seeds should now be planted 


in the various soils; some kept moist 


and warm, some in a cooler place, with 


about the same moisture, and others 


neglected as a careless farmer neglects 
his crops. Let the children note the 
dates of planting. the time of germinat 


ing, and the manner of growth. They 


can here learn the difference between 


inside and outside growers, by the man 


ner of the growth. The growing plants 


should now be studied under the head 


of cultivation, rotation of crops. and 


fertilizing Information upon _ these 


points can be obtained by the children 
; 
| 


from their parents and from successful 
farmers 

Let me give you an illustration of 
what was brought about in one of the 
most indifferent neighborhoods 
county in this state: In school that 
came under my observation. the teacl 
er, a young woman, construct 
“planting box.” as she called it. witl 
glass sides, in which she planted seeds 
of various kinds that the growth of the 
roots might be observed s well as the 


stem growth It was a real “Wondet 
Book” to all the children ] 
people in the neighborhood 
grimages to the school-house to see the 
little marvel and thanked the teacher for 
their children had 


the great progress 
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made in the “Three R's.” Not a few 
of these persons were loud in their ob- 
jections when nature study or “baby 
farming,” as they called it, was intro- 
realm of the 


duced into the sacred 


“Three R” school-room. 

Points of interest between the home 
and the school can in this way be kept 
up and the bottomless gulf between 
them spanned; the boys and the girls 
developed into thoughtful, studious 
young men and women, who will not be 
willing to leave the school at an early 
age, but anxious to stay until they are 
ready for higher courses. 

If we can get the children of the un- 
graded schools to study their environ- 
ments, our efforts will not have been in 
vain. We shall have introduced them 
into a genuine fairyland, whose queen 
is truth, and whose home is with the in- 
tinite God of loves the 
“Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and 


nature, who 


children and who has said: 


forbid them not, for of such is the King- 


dom ot Heaven.” 


FATHER JOHN’S PREDICTION 
4 ‘THER JOHN, of Kronstadt, who 


has prophesied that the war against 
Japan will continue for twenty-five years, 
says Leslie's W eekly, 1S really the Rev. 
John Sergieff, one of the priests of St. 
\ndrew’s Cathedral in the famous for 
tress city. After the Czar, he is and has 
been for years the greatest man in Rus- 
sia, by virtue of his piety and reputed 
power of healing. People of the highest 
rank, as well as the poorest peasants, 
go to him for help. He was summoned 
to the death-bed of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and when the present Czar was 
stricken with typhoid in Livadia, public 
opinion necessitated that the imperial 
doctors should be re-inforced by Father 
John’s healing touch 
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STRIKE NOW FOR THE CAUSE THAT STIRS YOUR SOUL 
DO NOW ALL THAT HELPS TO WIN LIFE’S GOAL. 
OURS IS THE ,PRESENT, THIS, OUR DAY, 
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HE CAMPAIGN for the Presidency is almost completed 

and it can scarcely be said that the result is uncertain. 
Nobody who will vote for Mr. Roosevelt doubts he will be 
elected and few who will vote against him believe he will be 
defeated. The most that his opponents expect and what many 
of his sincere friends hope for is that he will be elected by a 
majority much below that given his predecessor, indeed by so 
close a vote that his pride will be tempered and his ambition 
curbed. In spite of his unimpeachable integrity there are 
some things about the President which thousands of those who 
will vote for him do not condone. 

They do not condone his disregard of American precedents 
by entering upon quasi diplomatic relations with the vatican. 

They do not condone his ruthless method of coercing 
Colombia and seizing Panama, though it was to promote a 
popular project. 

They do not condone his familiar fellowship with political 
disreputables like Clarkson and Lou Payn and “Doc” Jamison, 
and Addicks of Delaware, men whom he would have fought 
as Civil.Service Commissioners, but as candidate for President 
he must ‘‘confer with them.” 

They do not condone his arbitrary and unreasonable and 
overbearing treatment of two heroes of our army and navy; 
men who distinguished themselves in their country’s service 
before the President was out of knickerbockers,—General Miles 
and Admiral Schley. 

They do not condone his deep antagonism to the reason- 
able hope of our Filipino wards for self-government, a hope 
which is shared by a vast majority we are sure of the very 
people, who will help make Mr. Roosevelt President in 
November. 

They do not condone his fidelity to the false gods of high 
protection and his repudiation of that policy of reciprocity and 
tariff revision which McKinley declared with great earnestness 
and with great courage, for it went contrary to his own pre- 
vious record as a high protectionist 

Men who do not condone these things will still vote in 
large numbers for Mr. Roosevelt because they see no hope for 
better things from his opponent, beset and hampered as he is 
by men of the Sheehan-Hill-Gorman calibre. They might vote 
for Mr. Parker quite cheerfully, for he is a man of finest char- 
acter, but by so doing they must vote for his cabinet as well, 
and they shudder to t 


link what possibil1 





ies are involved in 





1ilable men who control the 
Therefore, Mr. Roosevelt has 
ingly let us confess on the part 


c 1 


of many. May this fact sober him and lead him to a more 


making up a cabinet from the 
Democratic party at present 





the prize assured, given gruc 





his responsibilities and obligations 


ego EDUCATION is here and it does not end with 


the high school and academy 


lively sense of 


Increasing numbers of 
American youth of both sexes are availing themselves of the 
liberal provision made everywhere for a college career. Ma- 








‘ triculation days at the universities are bringing students into 
the college towns in larger numbers than ever before, and re- 
ports from nearly all the larger institutions indicate that the 
enrollment this year will break all records. The entrance time 
has expired at most of the universities and estimates from 
registrars and deans give the following comparative table of 
attendance: 

1904-1905 1903-1904 
(estimated). (actual), 


PRATVATU oak scaes ate ois 0 Glam ariarenesaenee 4,328 
NAO saa ce timhinecenes oaeccroeaemee wee Cane 3,142 
Michigan ....5... Pre Tee Ce CO 3,957 
(OMICESO: 5.0458 604% rere édelesiep atcerneene 3,119 
Northwestern iatawremers Tee 3,831 
MGWOr aac vas ne keane (ies waxdessteos nee 1,393 
Wisconsin ...... ine leE ean iene eas Pre i 2,379 
California sume eeeee re Per -2,470 2,433 
RSE os cin cere pibjaile pistonconberemral eee vere aut Seem 350 


At the University of Michigan the greatest increase this 
year is in the engineering department, which has 125 more 
students than registered for instruction last year. Wisconsin 
will have the largest freshman class in the history of the insti 
tution, and the total attendance in all departments will run 
above 3,coo. The figures given in the table are for the academic 
department. An average increase of 20 per cent in all depart- 
ments is reported from the University of Iowa. The University 
of Chicago figures for 1903 include students registered in the 
summer schools. For nine months the academic attendance 
was 1,968. A material increase is expected this season. These 
reports are substantial grounds for rejoicing, but let us not be 
deceived by this merely superficial evidence that higher educa- 
tion is being widely distributed. Let us ask a little more seri- 
ously about the quality of the new education. Is it thorough? 
Is it of wide range or does it specialize too much? Is it moral 
or merely literary and scientific? If the answer is doubtful, 
then better the old days when Mark Hopkins and those other 
great educators of his class sat on one end of a plank with 
one or two students on the other (as Garfield once described 
it) and taught wisdom as well as knowledge, principles as well 


as facts and theories. 


HE PENALTIES of unrestricted immigration are begin- 

ning to appear in the reports from penal and charitable 
institutions. Mr. F. F. Sargent, commissioner general of immi- 
gration, has made public the first installment of his report on 
the number of alien criminals found in the penal institutions 
of the country. In Pennsylvania there are 5,601 aliens in the 
penal institutions of the state, 3,824 males and 1,777 females. 
In eleven states, including New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, there are 28,135 
aliens in the public institutions, penal and charitable, and 384 
are serving sentences for murder. The Irish lead in New Eng- 
land and of murderers 50 per cent are Italians and 20 per cent 
are Slavs. In Pennsylvania these alien criminals and paupers 
numbered 1,772 Slavs, 1,218 Irish, 1,078 Germans, 673 Italians, 
423 English, 133 Scandinavians, 84 Scotch, 64 French, 45 Welsh, 
and 111 all other races. Mr. Sargent believes that an investi- 
gation will show a large proportion of aliens in the penal and 
charitable institutions of the whole country, and these figures 
will be a convincing argument in favor of more stringent regu- 
lations governing immigration. This recommendation derives 
additional force from the fact that a very great change has 
taken place in recent years in the nationalities which predomi- 
nate in immigration to this country as is well shown in some 
figures recently compiled by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. It appears that in the period between 1821 and 1902 
Germany and the United Kingdom sent us 12,170,727 immi- 
grants, while Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia contributed 
only 3,781,873. In the fiscal year 1903, on the other hand, the 
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first group of countries sent us but 101,605 immigrants, while 
the second group sent 572,726. Making the comparison by per- 
centages between the total immigration from 1821 to 1903 and 
that for 1903 alone, we find that in the first case the Germany- 
United Kingdom group contributed 56 per cent of the immi- 
gration and the Austrian-Italian-Russian group 21 per cent, 
while in the second case—1903 alone—the first group furnished 
but 12 per cent and the second 68 per cent. There are few 
facts about the American of today more significant for the fu- 
ture of the country than these. 


=== 


RCHEOLOGISTS have been playing havoc of late with 
accepted views of historians regarding pre-historic 
epochs, while at the same time they have discovered much 
which substantiates the accuracy of the Bible record. Indirectly 
they have taken one or two props from the bolstered argument 
of evolution, which seeks to prove that man has been climbing 
on an.ascending scale since the days when he hung suspended 
by his caudal extremity from a palm tree on the Euphrates. 
If there was such a period in the development of the race 
archeologists can get no trace of it. Egypt, for instance, is 
continually furnishing fresh proofs of the antiquity of civiliza- 
tion. Professor Flinders Petrie expounded at Owens College, 
Manchester, England, a few weeks ago the results of recent 
explorations at Abydos, in Upper Egypt, from which it appears 
that the ruins at that one spot tell a continuous story that car- 
ries us back to 5000 B. C. Abydos was the first capital of 
Egypt, and remained for forty-five centuries the religious cen- 
ter, the Canterbury of the land, and there the Egyptian Explor- 
ation Fund has unearthed the remains of “‘ten successive tem- 
ples, one over the other.” From the age of the first temple a 
group of about 200 objects has been found, which throws sur- 
prising light on the civilization of the first dynasty. A part of 
a large glazed pottery vase of Mena, the first king of the first 
dynasty, about 4700 B. C., showed “that even then they were 
making glaze on a considerable scale, and also inlaying it with 
a second color. The ivory carving was astonishingly fine, a 
figure of a king showing a subtlety and power of expression 
as good as any work of later ages.’”’ At about 4ooo B. C. an 
ivory statuette of Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid, 
was found, the only known portrait of him. Making every pos- 
sible allowance for the marvelous rapidity of art development, 
must not many thousands of years have rolled over between 
the pristine dwellers in the Nile Valley and the men who carved 
ivory statuettes and manufactured glazed work inlaid with sec- 
ond color... It is a long, long march from flint implements 
to the solemn temple, ivory statuettes and human portraits 


—— 


pel HERN CALIFORNIA is attracting to its borders 

the brains of the United States. New experiments along 
all lines are being made. The latest, which has already been 
tried in Philadelphia and in some other places, is preaching by 
telephone. The trial was made at Los Angeles. Thirty people 
living in Monrovia, seventeen miles away, while sitting quietly 
in their own homes with properly connected telephones in 
hand, heard the eloquent sermon of Rev. H. Russell Greaves 
as he gave it from the pulpit of the First Baptist church, to 
gether with all features of the service, both prayer and song 
Mrs. S. H. Price, seventy-four years of age, who had not heard 
a spoken sermon for nearly a quarter of a century, was one to 
whom the unique service proved a delight. The entire service 
reached a large number of connected patrons of the telephone 
in El Monte and Duarte. 

To the foothill city belongs the credit of introducing a 
telephone for pulpit purposes into a church. The instrument 
is not placed in the sacred edifice for the convenience of those 
who really come to church, but for those who do not seek the 
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sanctuary. It is placed on the pastor’s desk and in every way 
is similar to the ordinary telephone on a swinging bracket at 
the right hand of every business man’s desk. The speaker is 
in no way restricted as to manner or force of his expression. 
He may be as vehement or as mild as he chooses. Every 
sound reaches his auditors along the wires as readily as it 
does those directly before him. 

While no other difference is made in the instrument used 
for this purpose over that in ordinary use these instruments 
carry three batteries instead of two. Many of those who listen- 
ed to the pastor’s sermon last Sunday, although distant from 
the church, were invalids who have been prevented by illness 
from attending church for years. The preacher says that he 
can stand anywhere on the platform and be heard distinctly. 
Even the words of the hymns sung by the congregation are 
plainly distinguished. 

" There is no reason why the use of such an instrument for 
God should not be widely extended. Telephone companies 
could do a wonderful service for the Master and humanity if 
they encouraged churches to take this matter up. Incident- 
ally, it would be most profitable for them, since as soon as it 
became generally known that it would be possible to hear the 
leading pastor in the community or nearby city by telephone 
every Sunday, thousands who never go to church or who 
cannot attend because of ill-health would want a regular tele- 


phone connection. 


THE TROUBLE WITH KOREA 
W RITING in the Realm on “The Hermit Kingdom,” 


Thomas Kirup says that Korea has a most excellent 
climate, a very fertile soil, great mineral wealth, and seas 
teeming with fish; also it has some of the most magnificent 
harbors in the world, and the inhabitants are of good physique 
and have a quick intelligence. Such a country ought surely to 
be happy and prosperous, but the 
very reverse is the case: 

“The causes of the bad condi- 
tion of Korea may be summed 
up in two significant points—the 
low condition of women and the 
low condition of industry. The 
women of the upper classes live 
a life of inferiority, idleness, and 
seclusion. The women of the 
lower class live a life of inferior- 
ty and drudgery. Korea is only 
another illustration of the im- 
portant truth that no country can 
be truly prosperous in whicl 
women and industry have an un 
worthy position.” 

It cannot be said that Korea is 
a land of romance, in spite of its 
great natural beauties 


“Life in Korea, in fact, 1s 
mean and_ shabby In some 
countries iniquity has been 


A Korean Sign-post. 


brilliant and seductive. In Korea 
it is sordid and ugly. Few countries have been so corrupt as 
Korea. It is no exaggeration to say that from the ruler down 


to the lowest official the principles and practice of an efficient 


and honest administration have been alike unknown 


“Corruption and extortion therefore have been thorougl 
and consistent to a degree seldom attained in other lands, but 
in the process and its results there has been no charm, at 
least, for the European. Their houses, cities, and ways of life 
have been indescribably filthy. Their punishments have been 
exceptionally cruel and barbarous. The roads have been few 


and bad. Commerce has been on the mest meager scale 
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TURNED THE TABLES 

R. DEPEW can tell a new story 

every day in the year, and add 
two or three by way of good measure; 
but their newness is generally in the 
patness of their application. He is so 
able at this sort of thing that he can 
turn a story against the man who tells 
it. But he confesses gleefully to hav- 
ing been caught once in the same man- 
ner. He was billed to make a speech 
somewhere up the state, and when he 
arrived the editor of the local paper 
called at his hotel to argue politics with 
him. The editor quoted newspaper state- 
ments frequently to support his argu- 
ments, but Depew replied: 

“Oh, you can’t believe everything the 
newspapers say.” 

After the speech-making ended, the 
editor and Mr. Depew met again, in 
the center of a crowd of listeners. 

“Well, my friend,” the genial Chaun- 


speech?” 


cey asked, “what did you think of my 


The editor hesitated a moment before 
he inquired solemnly: “Are you the gen- 
uine Chauncey M. Depew?” 

“Certainly! Do you doubt it?” 

Again the editor hesitated. He re- 
garded the speaker as if he were sizing 
him up, and asked: “Are you the man all 
the newspapers have been saying is the 
finest speaker, the greatest talker, the 
sharpest stumper and the brightest wit 
before the public?” 

Depew modestly blushed at this array 
of compliments: but replied: ‘I guess I 
am he. But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, because one can't believe every- 
thing the newspapers say.” 

MODIFIED HIS WORDS 
ISHOP Stephen M. Merrill, of 
Chicago, said, apropos of charity, 
in an address: 

“Charity is always beautiful, but. it 
seems most beautiful to us when it 
crops up suddenly in unexpected places. 

“Thus. I remember, on an August 
morning, to have been much impressed 
by an ebullition of charity from a min- 
ister of an intolerant and bigoted type. 

“Tt was in my boyhood, ina small 
Ohio church. The minister was preach- 
ing in condemnation of certain worldly 
practices and amusements, sentencing to 
perdition the persons who indulged in 
them, and while he preached a multitude 
of flies circled about his face, alighting 
now on his nose and now on his lip with 
an annoying buzz. 
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death, 
reached out his hand to catch a fly, and, 


“The minister, worried to 
at the same time, continuing his sermon, 
said: 

“*Yes, my brothers, these worldly 
ones will go to perdition just as surely’ 
—he approached the fly cautiously 
‘just as surely as I ¢atch this fly.’ 

“His hand swooped on the insect, and 
He looked at his fist in 
tently, and he opened his fingers. There 
was no fly there. 


then closed. 


“All of a sudden his harsh frown dis 
appeared, and a smile. tolerant and 
kindly, took its place. 

“*Well, he said, ‘I’ve missed. There's 
a chance for those people yet.’ ’ 


EDISON’S MOTTO 

| eet tems BACON CROCKER, 

professor of electrical engineering 
at Columbia University, recently wrote 
to. Mr. Edison for a photograph of the 
latter large enough to hang in the office 
of the electrical department at the Uni 
versity, and also requesting Mr. Edison 
to inscribe the picture with some mott: 
which might be helpful to the students. 
In a few days a large photograph of the 
inventor arrived, and at the bottom of 
it, in the large. strong, well-defined 
handwriting of Edison, was the follow 
ing: 

“All things come to those who hustle 
while they wait.” 

WHICH YOU PLEASE 
ENATOR FORAKER was drinking 
a glass of lemonade on the Pike 
at the St. Louis fair. “All the morning 
he had been studying spectacle after 
spectacle, marvel after marvel, and 
now, a little tired, he was resting 

“This fair impresses me.” he. said. 
“but I remember an Ohid fair that im 
pressed me still more. It was held in 
Rainsboro, and I was one of its small 
est, youngest. and yet most enthusiastic 
patrons. There was hardly a feature o/ 
the Rainsboro fair that is not still vivid 
in my memory. 

One feature was a relic show that an 
elderly man held in a small tent \ 
crowd of us paid a penny apiece and 
went in. On a long pine table a: multi 
tude of dusty relics were spread out, and 
the showman described them in a nasal 
and mechanical voice. 

“‘Here is a piece of the True Cross,’ 
he said. ‘Here is one of Christopher 
Columbus’ shoes. Here is a buckle from 
George Washington’s knee breeches. 


Here is the ax that cut off Queen Mary’s 
head. Here is a golden nail from Sol- 
omon’s temple. Here are locks of hair 
—a lock of Shakespeare’s, a lock of 
Milton’s, a lock of Dryden’s, a lock of 
3yron’s, a lock of Pope’s, a lock of 
Queen Anne’s, a lock of— 

“ "Which is Shakespeare’s, sir,’ I said 
hurriedly, ‘and which is Queen Anne’s, 
and which is Milton's?’ 

“*Which you please, my boy. which 
you please,’ the showman answered.” 

AFRAID THEY WOULD FREEZE 
*YRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
the author, had occasion to con- 
sult his physician for a slight ailment 
on one of the extremely cold days last 
winter. He was busily engaged in his 
work on the doctor’s arrival. Hurrying 
into the reception hall from his library, 
he said: “Doctor, I wish you to get 
through with me as speedily as possible. 
I left the hero and heroine by the side 
of a little babbling brook, and I’m afraid 
they will freeze to death if I don’t get 


back soon.” 


GAVE HIM A LOW RATE 
7 HEN Senator Dryden of New Jer- 
sey was a young man he experi- 
mented for a time with fire insurance 
before embarking permanently in life in- 
surance. 

“T was sitting in my office one day,” 
says the senator, “when a lanky Jersey- 
man came in and said that he would like 
to insure his house. I was all attention, 
and after getting a minute description of 
the building, found that it was in a vil- 
lage in the remote part of the adjoining 
county. I was acquainted with local 
conditions, so I said to him: 

“‘*‘Now, before writing this policy, tell 
me, do you have any fire protection in 
your town?’ 

“*Well, yes, he drawled. 

“Fire company, I suppose?’ 

“*Well, no; not as I’ve heard of.’ 

“What then?’ 

“ Well, it rains sometimes.’ 

“T gave him a low rate.” adds the sen- 


ator 


WAITED FOR HIMSELF 

ger HENRY A. BEERS. who 

holds the Yale record for absent- 
mindedness, was to meet his senior class 
in English literature at the university 
one aiternoon. When his students ar- 
rived at the recitation hall they found 
pasted on the door this notice: “Have 
Will return in fif- 
Beers.” 


About a quarter of an hour later Pro- 


gone to the library. 
teen minutes. 


fessor Beers appeared, nodded pleasant- 
ly to his waiting class; then, after care- 
fully reading his notice, he walked over 
to a tree, sat down and waited for him- 
self to come back 
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OUR DAY 


PRO AND CON 


TIMELY TOPICS LOOKED AT FROM VARIOUS ANGLES 
BY OUR READERS 


WHY HE IS A REPUBLICAN 


{The following remarkable contribution to 
our Pron and Con page comes to us from a 
naturalized Englishman who has studied the 
conditions in both England and America at 
first hand. If he were not so modest as to wish 
his identity concealed his name would be at 
once recognized as that of one of the leading 


business men in Chicago.—Editor.] 


Editor Our Day: 

*HE present campaign is notable for 
| the slight display of enthusiasm 
on the part of the 
That Republicans have strong faith in 


Republican party. 


the merit of their candidate and the prin- 
goes without 
undemonstrativeness is 


their 
their 


ciples of platform 
saying; 
simply due to their belief that they will 
win in the coming election without any 
effort. 
grow out of this overconfidence, when 
there 


Is it not possible that defeat may 
we consider that are always a 
large number of voters, not wise enough 
to know when they are well off? 
America today is the greatest nation 
in the world. In the years since the 
Civil War, it has made greater strides 
than any other nation in the same time, 
and this progress has been made almost 
entirely under Republican rule. Some 
good measures, it is true, were inaug- 
urated during the two Cleveland admin- 
istrations, but Democratic policies are 
“obstruction,” while Re- 
publicanism promotes 


chiefly those of 
“construction.” 
Take as a starting point the close of 
the Civil War. Republican 
party was fully formed and had to effect 


when the 


a reorganization of the finances of the 
country; to arrange for the development 
of the various resources of the different 
parts of the country; and had to pro- 
mote colonization in the parts of the 
United States not peopled extensively 
before the war. Since that time, the ac 
tion of the Republican party has been 
one long record of benefit to the work 
ingman and has, therefore, done the 
greatest good to the greatest number of 
people; first, by the establishment of a 
protective tariff, and it is on this issue 
that I write. 

\s the protective tariff imposes a duty 
at the entrances to this country on for 
eign goods that would in any way com 
pete with our own labor and manufact 
ures, a higher rate of wages is made 
possible by the ‘fact that this 
brings up the price on our own man 


duty 


ufactures to the level and even beyond 
the cost of production, and, therefore, 
our own manufacturers are able to pay 
a scale of wages commensurate with the 
prices thus established; furthermore, the 
workingman, being employed steadily at 


a good wage, is able to purchase what 


he needs of the goods manufactured. 

Nobody ever heard of a riot by satis 
fed human beings, for all riots are th 
outcome of discontent caused by want oi 
work, political or religious oppression, 
follows all of tl 


or the hunger that 1€ 


foregoing. Excessive taxation is a form 


of political oppression. Taxation to 


raise money to pay ior the extrava 
gances of the Bourbons led to the 
French Revolutions When Louis XVIII 
ascended the throne his coronation pro 
cession cost $4c0,000, while every 
Frenchman was paying in taxes eighty 
one cents out of every dollar he earned 
Napoleon's coronation procession cost 
but $30,000 and the individual tax was 
reduced to twenty-nine cents on every 
dollar. Is it surprising that the French 
worship the memory of the man who so 
greatly lessened the burden of taxation? 

In Germany’ Bismarck’s influence 
caused the adoption of the protective 
tariff and industrial development has 
since increased there enormously 

You point to the power of England 
and say that she has free trade? Con 
England would go 
to pieces without free trade, because she 


does not produce within her own bound 


sider the conditions. 


aries sufficient of the necessities of life 
to support her inhabitants. She must 
look to her colonies or foreign markets 
for food and raw materials Free 
trade allows her to import them at 

low rate, but low wages must ot neces 
sity prevail and the working peopl 


England do not consume their own man 





ufactures. These goods, many of them, 


are sold in other countries where a pro 


tective tariff cuts into the profit on them 
The English mantiacturer, therefore 
makes the cut in wages to reap h 


profit. Many Americans do not realize 


that in this country almost everything 


essential to mankind in the animal, ve 


etable and mineral kingdoms is produce 
ed. Not so in England. ‘lake for ex 
ample cotton, of which America furn 
ishes one-third of the world’s supply 


England did not wish to use the Ameri 


can cotton. she would have to rely 


most entirely on Egypt and India. The 
cost of transport is a factor. The Amet 
ican grows his cotton at home and re 


ceives payment on production, manufact 
Under protection we keep 


Under free trade 


ure and sale 
our fabric mills busy 
we would be buying goods irom England 
and our own operatives would be idl 
England could make a very low price to 
us on cotton goods, for she could take 
the cotton which she buys in India from 
the miserable native farmer on a debased 
cents on the 


coinage of forty-six 


dollar and sell it to us for one hundred 
cents on the dollar. This is what she 
does to India, but the great profit does 
not increase the wage of the working- 
man. It swells the coffers of the rich 
or is spent for armament or the acquire- 
ment of further possesions in foreign 
lands. 

Democratic adminis- 


In 1895, under 


tration, but 174 miles of railway were 
built in the United States, and the total 
mileage at the close of Clevelanid’s term 
was 178,000 miles. Under Republican 
rule, with home industries in full swing, 
from 1896 to 1903, 28,000 miles of new 
road were built, bringing the mileage in 
the United States up to 206,000 miles. 
Here are more of the benefits which 
the American with 
taxation, has 


workingman, pro- 


tection and reasonable 

over his nearest kin, the Englishman, 
with free trade and excessive taxation. 
The former can have meat three times 
a day; his children are well educated by 
the state; he has a vote in every elec- 
tion as effective as that of the richest 
man in the country. Contrast with this 


In all 


except the highly paying trades, meat 


the lot of the English workingman. 


once a day is a luxury, often a rarity, 
for the rate of wage averages about 4o 
per cent of the American’s. The Eng- 
lishman has no vote based on manhood 
suffrage, but has to have a_ property 
qualification; he has nothing like the 
free school facilities for his children; he 
cannot afford to buy many of his own 
manufactures. The reason? Heavy tax 
ation, which free trade is one of the fac- 
tors in producing, together with the ab- 
sence of the natural productivity in his 
own country of many of the necessities 
of life 

subject of 


Follow up the taxation 


and money circulation per capita. In 
the United States, with seventy-five mil- 
lions of people, there is a per capita 
circulation of over $30.co; the debt of 
the country averages $11.00 per capita, 
and thus every individual in the United 
States is solvent to the extent of $19.00 
Now, let us see what prevails in Eng 
land. The per capita circulation there 
is about $19.00, and the debt of every 
one of the forty-four million people in 
the British Isles is $110.00; therefore, 
assuming everybody to be on an equal 
money basis, each individual is insolvent 


to the extent of $o1.00: but we must 


‘onsider further that the money in 
England is in the hands of comparative- 
ly few people. and this congestion still 
further limits the per capita circulation 
so it is not diffi- 


cult to see how great must be the in- 


of the poorer classes; 
solvency and poverty of the majority. 
It is a fact that in London alone 30.000 
homeless people sleep out of doors every 
night. 


Chicago V.R. 











MENTAL ATTITUDE AS CAUSE OF 
DIESEASE 


T has been proved by actual labora- 

tory experiment that the state of 
mind may determine either good diges- 
tion or indigestion, according as the 
mental state may be favorable or un- 
favorable. Fortunately, our mental atti- 
tude, like our bodily attitude, is, to a 
considerable degree at least, subject to 
voluntary control. One can by an ef- 
fort of the will bring himself to relish 
that which at first acquaintance may be 
distasteful or repugnant. On the other 
hand, one may by a voluntary effort cre- 
ate a hostile attitude of mind in relation 
to things which in themselves possess 
no incompatible qualities. Hence, it is, 
to quite an extent at any rate, possible 
for a person to create at will indiges- 
tion or good digestion by an effort of 
the mind. One who is compelled to eat 
food he does not relish, is very likely 
to suffer indigestion in consequence; 
but by an effort of the mind the unpala- 
table foods may be made palatable, and 
thus the stomach may be aided to pro- 
duce the necessary appetite-juice by 
which good digestion may be secured. 
~The same principle applies to other 
functions as well as the function of di- 
gestion. Some one has defined work to 
be doing that which one does not like 
to do; and play, doing that which one 
likes to do. So one may make play of 
work, or work of play, according as his 
mental attitude is one of 
satisfaction, or the opposite. 


content or 


The success of Christian Scientists 
and various classes of mind healers with 
certain invalids affords most convinc- 
ing evidence that a large number of per- 
sons suffer from maladies which have 
their chief seat in a morbid imagination 
or a wrong mental attitude. Thousands 
of neurasthenics are made miserable by 
depressing symptoms which are the out- 
growth of a disordered state of the ner- 
vous system, and which have no organ 
ic foundation. Morbid sensations which 
are distressing and even highly painful 
in these patients not infrequently dis- 
appear instantly when some happy cir- 
cumstance produces a favorable change 
in the patient’s state of mind. On the 
other hand, an mental 


change may bring about at once an ag- 


unfavorable 


gravation of symptoms present or may 
induce a wholly new crop of unpleasant 





sensations. 


Every physician of experi- 
ence has encountered such cases. 

There is a_ scientific 
“mind cure,” but those who are admin- 
istering so-called “mind cure,” ‘“Chris- 
tian Science,” and allied metaphysical 
methods, cannot be regarded as employ- 
ing a scientific method; for their pro- 
cedures are based upon unsound princi- 
ples, and their claims are in the highest 
degree preposterous, and cannot be sus- 
tained by carefully verified facts. 


foundation for 





FOR AND AGAINST OLD MILK 
ROFESSOR Eli Metchnikoff of the 
Pasteur Institute, makes some in- 

teresting statements in the Pall Mall 
Magazine concerning sour milk as a de- 
stroyer of bacilli. He says: 

“Sour milk contains a large bacillus 
remarkable for the 
lactic acid it is capable of producing. 
This microbe does not exist normally 
in the human body, and can be intro- 
duced with very great benefit to the 
health, as it preys upon the hundreds 
of thousands of microbes which infest 
the large intestines. It has been noted 
that there is a great similiarity between 
old age and disease. <A study of cer- 
tain diseases has proved that there is 


great quantity of 


no difference between the mechanism of 
senile atrophy and that of atrophy caus- 
ed by a microbe or poison; in fact, on 
the approach of old age, a veritable bat- 
tle is waged in the innermost parts of 
the body. Research is therefore being 
prosecuted to discover a means of 
strengthening the vital elements of the 
body on one hand and to weaken the 
aggressive tendency of the harmful mi 
crobes on the other.” 

Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds. Chicago’s 
Commissioner of Health, holds however 
that there is danger in the use of milk 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours old 
for children. At an international con 
gress in St. Louis he said: 

“Old milk not only starves the young, 
but it poisons them, causing diarrhea, 
“summer complaint,” ete., and the ex 
cessive mortality among the young—es- 
pecially during hot weather. 
tens 


which has 
souring of milk by favoring the 
growth of the bacteria. 

“Milk is the principal article of diet 
for children after they are weaned until 
they are four or five years old. It is the 
sole article of diet for infants who can- 
not be nursed by their mothers. Milk in 





the diet of adults does not fill so import- 
ant a place. Old milk or poor milk may 
be used for coffee and for table use gen- 
erally by adults without any great harm, 
for the quantity used at any time is 
small compared to their total diet.” 





TRIUMPH IN SKIN-GRAFTING 

NE of the most remarkable exper- 

iences in the history of surgery 
is the gradual recovery of Elbridge 
Vaughn from a most frightful accident 
in the Longmead Iron Works, near 
Philadelphia. More than 3,000 pounds 
of the hot metal fell on his legs, which 
were burned to the bone in some places. 
Amputation was regarded as _ unneces- 
sary, as it was thought he would die of 
shock. The boy lived, however, and 
upon the statement of his physician that 
skin-grafting would restore the use of 
his legs, thirty-one of his friends ral- 
lied to his assistance and sacrificed por- 
tions of their cuticle to aid in his re- 
covery. 

Since October 19th last 500 pieces of 
skin, varying from a quarter of an inch 
to a square inch, have been taken from 
the bodies of the boy’s friends by Dr. 
George N. Highley, of Conshohocken. 
The grafting takes place every other 
day, and the volunteers have never wav- 
ered in their sacrifices. The patient has 
now recovered the use of his right leg, 
and with the exception of the left foot 
and a portion of the left leg below the 
knee, the surfaces denuded by the hot 
iron have been restored to their origi- 
nal state. John J. Gallagher, Vaughn’s 
most intimate friend, has alone supplied 
fifty-eight pieces of skin. " 

The graiting is painful both to the vol- 
unteer and the patient, and frequently 
it is found administer 
chloroform to young Vaughn. The boy 
bears it fortitude, however, for 
day by day he can see the healthy skin 
slowly but surely covering his injured 
limbs 


necessary to 


with 


In some cases the wounds on the bod 
ies of the volunteers have left 
scars, while in others new skin has form- 
ed and all trace of the operation has 
been obliterated. 


ugly 


Charles E. 
miles and worn out sixty-seven pairs of 


Norris has walked 14,000 


shoes since August I, 1901, to cure him- 


self of consumption. He started out 
with $1.50, after having paid doctors 
$o00. He has increased his weight from 


96 to 138 pounds. 


Bread and milk diet as a 


source of death to young children is to 


possible 


be investigated exhaustively in the $r10,- 
000,0co hospital that is being built in 
New York by John D. Rockefeller as a 
memorial to his grandson, John Rocke 
teller McCormick of Chicago. 
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THOMAS E. WATSON, THE POPULIST 
*~ORTUNATELY 


rich in men, men ot brains, men ol 


lor Like NavlON, It Is 


character and natural born fighters tor 
principle. Ji it were not for the latter 
the country would soon be in the hands 
of its enemies and surrender to som 
Napoleon of finance. Fortunate, too, is 
the fact that while there are extremists 
on one side there are also extremists 
on the other. The surging from one po 
sition to the other manages to keep a 
happy equilibrium. The Populist party 
undoubtedly represents one of the ex 
tremes, which, by its aggressiveness, 
acts as a healthful promoter of the cause 


} 


of good government. The leader of the 


Populist party this year is Thomas E 
Watson, of Georgia, who is thus ri 
ferred to by Walter Wellman in The 
Review of Reviews: 

“Who can withhold admiration from 
a man who has fought his way through 
all sorts of obstacles to sueccess—who 
has run the race heavily handicapped 
from the first, and won it?) That is what 
Tom Watson has done. Let us have 
fe Pe r 


haps at the very outset we hit upon the 


rapid glance at the story of his 


secret of his success—it was in the 
blood, good Quaker blood, from his an 
cestors who migrated from North Caro- 
lina and established a colony on forty 
thousand acres of land between the Sa- 
vannah and the Ogeechee 
Georgia, a century and a half ago. 
Among these Quakers were Watson’s 
ancestors on both sides—the Watsons 
and the Maddoxes. They were land- 
owners from the first: and they must 
have been fighting Quakers, too. for 
they took part in political and military 
affairs as occasion demanded, and they 
adopted one of the very first resolutions 
against British oppression passed by a 
public meeting in the Colonial days. A 
Thomas Watson was one of the signers. 
Members of the family served in the 
Revolution. The father and uncles of 
the present Thomas Watson fought in 
the Confederate army.” 

Mr. Wellman then refers to the loss 
of all their property, slaves and land, at 
the time of the war by the Watsons and 
how Thomas, then in a Baptist school. 
was forced to leave and begin teaching a 
rural school. At that time “he was a 
frail, freckled, red-haired. dreamy-eyed 
lad of While 
school he borrowed enough money to 
buy Blackstone and by the light of a 
Pine-knot blaze began the study of law 


rivers, in 


seventeen.” teaching 








lle was admitted to the bar at nineteen 
and through the kindness of an _ old 
school-teacher was trusted for his first 
year’s board. 

“Somehow or other, he obtained bus 
ness. Lhe first twenty dollars he earn- 
ed he exchanged lor a gold piece and 
sent it to his mother fhe first year, 
his earnings were $212 gross, and 
paid his board bill out of that Lhe 
second year he did better, and boug! 
back, largely on credit, one of the ol 
omes of his family and installed ther 

his father and mother and younger 
sisters and brothers. The young lawyer 
vel with them; and every morning he 

ok his dinner in a bucket and walked 
hree miles to his law office, and walk 

d back again to the farm in the evening 

is year, his income was $474 I] 

l ye e again doubled his incom 
nd irom now on his business increased, 
he was soon earning $12,000 

nd was able to buy back several thou 
sand acres of the lands which had form 

\ belonged to his family. Is not t s 

sweet story—this story of struggle 
sacrifice and success? 

“In 1880 there was a hot fight L 
Democratic State Convention in Ge 
gia At the climax a little, pale-iaced 


red-haired chap made a speech on the 
losing side. First, the audience was hos 
tile; then it went wild with delight over 
the little fellow’s nerve and eloquence 
Everyone asked, ‘Who is he? ‘Tom 
Watson. of MacDuffie County,’ was the 
Such was the debut on the po- 
litical stage of this poet, lawyer, ora- 


answer 
nominee for 
Strange that a 
country lawyer should send to press a 


tor, historian, novelist, 


President. Georgia 
history of France and a life of Napoleon 
that astonished and_ captivated the 
world. But if it’s in the man, it will 
come out; and you never can tell what 
sort of man the divine fire burns within 
Wallace Putnam Reed knew Watson in 
those days—had been drawn to him by 
the future historian’s poems on ‘Joseph- 
ine’ and ‘Napoleon,’—and has written of 
him: ‘Twenty-five years ago, the poet’s 
slight figure, flashing eyes, and feverish 
enthusiasm suggested “a soul of flame 
He looked like a 
man who would “live in a blaze and in 
a blaze expire.” ’ 


in a body of gauze.” 


But it is easy to see 
genius in a man after he himself has con- 
vinced the world that it is there 

“Tom Watson is physically a mers 
mite of a man. He is small of frame, 
and the flesh upon him is meager. He 


is painiully lean and hungry-looking, 
with a cadaverous, raw-boned face, and 
eyes which shine at you. His hair is 
long, straight, a yellowish red. He has 
a strong jaw—the jaw of a fighter. He 
has little sense of humor,—he 1s all earn- 
estness, all sincerity. His voice rasps, 
but the fires of fervency and purposetul- 
ness, and his command of language, 
make him a debater and speaker of pow- 
er and charm. He loves music, plays the 
fiddle (he would scorn to call it a violin), 
and plays it well. He is shy of men, 
pre fers books to bipeds, has little social 


tact, yet is beloved by all who really 


get to know him. He has a family, a 
fortune, owns hali of the county he lives 
in, and works, works, works.” 





ROMANCE OF PRINCE HEILKOFF 
“HE 


have faced Russia in getting troops 


tremendous problems which 


into Manchuria have largely been in 
the hands of one man, Prince Hilkoff, 
' 


te Russian Minister of Railways. It 


is not generally known that this off- 
cial, with vast power and responsibility, 
in America as a day labor- 
Henry M 


editorial writer on the Chicago Tribune, 


mee worked 
er at $1.00 per day Hyde, 
lescribes his wonderful career in The 
fechnical World in part as follows: 
Born on the vast estates of his prince- 
father, with the prestige of four hun- 
behind him, it 


dred years of nobility 


might be supposed that the career of 
Hilkoff, the 
Minister ot 


Prinee Imperial Russian 
Railways and ‘Transporta- 
tion, would have little of inspiration 
about it for a poor boy born in a cabin 
and forced to climb upward by his own 
unaided efforts. 

Sut when you know that Hilkoff came 
to the United States as a poor emigrant, 
and under the name of John Magill en- 
tered the Pennsylvania Railroad shops 
at Philadelphia at a wage of $1 a day; 
that he worked for several years as a 
railroad brakeman and engineer, and 
finally rose—still as John Magill—to be 
superintendent of a railroad in South 
America; that he went back to Russia— 
still under an assumed name—and_ by 
sheer merit, as an obscure railroad em- 
ployee. forced his way upward until he 
attracted the attention of the Great 
White Czar, one of whose trusted min- 
isters he has since been—then you be- 
gin to realize that what Michael Hilkoff 
has done in the world is fit to stir the 
pulse of even the most sluggish. 

Prince Michael Hilkoff looks like a 
Yankee of the old 
proper 


typical down-east 


school In the costume, he 
might easily pose as Uncle Sam himself, 
for his short white goatee, and his thin. 
erect figure, with its broad shoulders and 
long legs and arms, are all in character. 

Tt was in 1861 that the emancipation of 
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the seris took place, which almost im- 


poverisneu his tather, who demanded 


that the son leave the service of the 


Czar. A bitter quarrel followed between 
father and which 
Michael Hilkoff renounced his ancestral 


son, as a result of 
titles and estates, resigned his office at 
court, and sailed for America as a com- 
Philadel- 


phia, and his poverty was so great that 


mon emigrant. He landed at 
to secure employment was an immediate 
necessity. 

The first opening that offered was a 
job attending a bolt-machine, at wages 
of $1 a day. 

“Your asked the 
when he reported for work. 

“Mi-kale,” 


slowly, his 


name?” foreman, 


began the young Russian 


tongue hesitating when it 


came to English. 
“Magill, heh?” snapped back the busy 
foreman. “Well, what's 


your first 


name?” 

“John,” answered the Prince, deciding 
on the moment that that would do as 
well as anything. And so he was fitted 
with a new name which served him for a 
good many years. 

After a year or 


two in the machine 


shops, during which the Prince was 


studying mechanical engineering, he 
found a place as brakeman on a freight 
train. Later he 


became a locomotive 


engineer, and he added to the practical 
knowledge acquired in that way a thor 
knowl 


edge acquired by study after hours 


ough technical and theoretical 


Presently he was promoted again 
This time he became superintendent of 


a railroad down in South America. 


There, also, he served several years; 
then, finally, a longing for his old home 
in Russia seized him, which he was not 
able to resist. He went back. still con- 
cealing his princely name and _ station, 
and secured a place on one of the Rus 
sian railroads. It was an obscure place 
obscure 


in an 
Michael 


Russian village, but 

Hilkoff, or John Magill. was 

not destined to remain in obscurity 
Presently an 


emergency arose, con- 


nected with the movement of trains at 


the junction point where he was sta 
tioned: and in that emergency the tech- 
nical skill and practical trai 


koff. showed 


the attention of his immediate 


ning of Hil 
itself in a way to attract 
superiors, 
and to win, in the end, even the notice of 
the Czar himself 

Under 


was promoted as rapidly as hi 


orders from headquarters he 


capacity for a higher place Finally, 
under close questioning, he revealed his 
Russian 


former officer in the 


identity as a Prince, and as 


Guard of the Rus 


sian Empress. Then followed the story 
of his romantic and inspiring career as 
an emigrant to America, and of his work 
there as a 


The 


railroad man and 


Russian 


student 


Emperor was delighted 
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to find that the young man who had dis- 
played such great capacity and skill was 
one of his own subjects. He restored to 
the master of railroading all the princely 
estates which he had voluntarily given 
up years before, and he added other and 
even more desirable marks of his per- 
sonal Presently Prince Michael 
Hilkoff was made Imperial Minister of 


favor. 


Railways and Transportation, and _ be- 
came a member of the Cabinet of the 
Czar. 
Hilkoff’s 
ment by which he will be longest remem- 


masterwork and the monu- 


bered, is the great Trans-Siberian rail- 
road, to the construction and equipment 
of which he, next to the Emperor, lent 
the greatest impetus 


HIS RISE TO FAME 
AUL, LAURENCE 


famous Negro poet 


Dunbar, the 


who has won 


praise on two continents, and whose 


verse has found favor in the eyes of the 
most intelligent classes on every side, 
is said to be dying 
Toledo, Ohio. 


work he recently said: 


f consumption in 
Concerning his literary 
“My pen supports me. At one time | 
added to my income by reading in pub 
lic, but since my voice has failed I have 
When | 


first began my career I sometimes ac- 


given that up almost entirely 


complished as many as 5,000 words in a 
day. Now I write slowly—oh, so slowly! 

“My attempt at 
made when I was six years old 


first rhyming was 
I came 
across a verse from Wordsworth, and a 
gentleman 


living in Dayton happening 


that name, I thought it was 


written by him. 


to have 
This impressed it upon 
my mind, and as I crossed the railroad 


track in going home from school, I re 


member trying to put words together 
having a jingling sound \iter that | 


rhymed continually, my mother writing 


down my productions and. preserving 
them in pasteboard boxes 

“After leaving school I secured a 
place as elevator boy in a large business 
house in Dayton, and, anxious to fit 
myself for something permanent, kept a 
set of law books in a deep window seat 
near, poring over them in the intervals 
between trips. 


“Tl had 


poems 


collected a 
title 


and now tried to arrange with a Dayton 


number of my 


under the ‘Oak and Ivy, 


firm to bring them out. One of these 
happening to fall into the hands of Dr 


“eo 


of the state asylum for the insane, he in 


Tobey of Toledo, superintendent 


closed his check for a dozen copies, 
which was followed by an order for two 
dozen more. ‘These were judiciously dis 
tributed; when, asking to see the author 
himself, I went to Toledo and met the 
man whom I consider my greatest bene 

f'tor 


“Encouraged by the success of my first 











venture | brought out another collection 
of verse, ‘Majors and Minors,’ and these 
eliciting a favorable review in  Har- 
per’s Weekly from William Dean How- 
ells, new readers were added to my list, 





The Century was the goal of my ambi- 
tion, but it took nine years of effort to 


reach it. I began sending my contribu- 


tions to the editor when I was four- 


teen years old, and when | was twenty- 


three he accepted three poems from 


me at once. This exceeded my highest 
hopes, and I was so proud and happy.” 

Among other books of verse from his 
pen are “Lyrics of 


Lowly Life” and 


“Folks from Dixie.” 





CALLED TO BE A SURGEON 


V JILLIAM RAE, who in a dozen 

years has performed such won- 
derful operations in cases of dislocations 
of bones that his name is becoming fa- 
miliar wherever the English language 
is spoken, has spent his life largely in a 
colliery. Tall, strong-framed and rugged 
of feature, he is in appearance much the 
same as thousands of other Scots. Yet 
there is something strikingly intelligent 
in his homely 


face. Shrewdness and 
good humor shine from the gray eyes 
beneath the bushy brows silvered with 
the passage of years. 

Twelve years ago Rae was working in 
the coal mine when he received “a call” 
to exercise the powers he felt within him 
to heal. After two years’ study of the 
started on the bone- 
business, and 


human frame he 


setting rapidly acquired 
a large connection not only in the min- 
ing villages but in Glasgow. About six 
months ago the news of his cures spread 
to England, and since last December he 
has been overwhelmed with patients; it 
now takes over a week aiter arrival in 


Blantyre before he can be consulted 


Qn an average he sees forty patients a 
day, and some 400 are always in resi- 
He is 

ge. The for 
is accumulating ($2.50 a 


dence in Blantyre to seek his aid. 
nearly seventy years of age. 
tune he visit) 
makes no difference to his style of liv 
ing. a little cottage providing all he re- 
quires. Round the cottage all day long 


a crowd of patients and_— spectators 
gather 

One of the least. self-advertised of 
vreat men is Professor Roentgen, who 
marvelous which 


discovered the rays 


now bear his name. The professor has 
never been interviewed, never been ban- 
queted and he has even refused immense 
sums of money offered him by American 
publishers for a book on what he himselt 


modestly styled “a new kind of ray.” 
Though sixty, he carries his years gal 
lantly and looks more like a man who 
has led a healthy outdoor life than one 
who has spent the whole of his manhood 


in investigating strange physical prob 


lems 
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MARVELS OF THE HUMAN BODY 


7y° HE marvellous intricacy and com 

] plexity of the human body and the 
wonderful adaptation of the organs for 
their purposes have been over ana over 
again insisted upon by scientists. This 
perfection and this complexity are ex 
emplified in the least important as well 
as in the vital organs. The minor won- 
ders of the body are ably described and 
illustrated by James Scott in the “Young 
Man” of London. He describes such 
“unconsidered trifles” as tears, and we 
find them as full of beauty as frosted 
windows: 

“It is a curious feature to reflect upon 
that, whilst our windows are being 
magically coated with elegant frosted 
designs, the tears forced from us by the 
intensity of the cold will, when they 
fall and dry upon some substance or an- 
other, produce equally pretty and mys- 
terious formations, although normally 
invisible to the eye whence they pro 
ceeded.” 

The human skin is magnified and de 
scribed. It is, as is well known, punct 
ured all over with tiny pores through 
which escape noxious and useless com- 
pounds: 

“The pores are not complete holes, 
but when perfect, each consists of a 
ringed depression, in which a crescent 
shape | opening appears. These orifices 
are the exits of the perspiration chan- 
nels, and these penetrate down through 
the skin at what must be regarded, all 
points borne in mind, as a considerable 
depth. But instead of being straight 
they are spiral in character.” 

The hair is another portion of the 
body which is well worthy of a close 
study. It is full of curious details. Hu 
man hairs sprout from a tiny pit in the 
skin: 

“Its so-called root is really a greasy 
bulb, occupying the cavity referred to, 
like an egg-shaped ball of fat, from 
which arises a tube with a sharp and 
well-defined shell, as it were, terminat 
ing at its utmost extremity in a point 
This tube is filled for the greater part 
of its length with a pulpy matter, which 
may be compared with pith in-plant 
stalks, although, scientifically regarded, 
it is of a totally different nature. The 
varied colors of hairs are due to in 
terior deposits in the form of invisible 
grains of pigment, or natural paint, and 
it is through the loss of this matter that 
hair becomes grey, in which case the 
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hair may be likened to a semi-transpar 
ent glassy tube.” 

It will surprise many people to learn 
that the outside of the human hair is 
not smooth. It is in reality a series of 
layers overlapping one another like the 
slates on a roof: 

“That nearly indestructible material, 
felt, so familiar in the form of hats, is 
manutactured from the hairs of various 
animals, which products have the outer 
terminations of these scales so promi 
nent that a mass of the substance can be 
under treatment, of 


readily, proper 


course, rendered compact by their col- 
lective cohesion, in the same manner 
that one brush will stick to another. 
Che human hair is. however. so relative- 
ly smocth, and is in addition somewhat 
chemically deficient, as to be useless for 


this purpose.” 


COLORING FLOWERS AT WILL 


W* know that horticulturists cre 

ate almost at will flowers of vari 
ous colors by practising forced colors, 
artificial selection, and hybridization, in 
this way obtaining a very extended scale 
of colors. Still. in any case, the color 
of the flower, although it is possible to 
give birth to millions of varieties, can 
only be modified within certain limits 
When the first green carnations appear 
ed in Paris the city was seized with as 
tonishment. and many persons willingly 
paid as much as two franes apiece for 


the flowers The municipal authorities 
instituted an investigation and soon dis 
covered how the flowers were colored. 
It appeared that a young girl accident 
ally poured into the water of a vas 
containing white carnations coloring 
matter with which she was painting a 
rose-leaf green. What was her aston 
ishment to see the carnations lose thet 
white color and assume a beautiful green 


tint: from this to the regular manufact 


ure of the flowers was evidently only 
ste —p 

\ll plants, however, do not lend them 
selves in an equal manner to these va 
garies. The carnation, hyacinth, orange 


flower, gilly-flower, iris, chrysanthe 


mum, and camela are the most eastly 


colored, and in this respect it is amus 


ing to experiment with the many hues 


that can be obtained 


It is only neces 
sary to prepare a coloring solution, then 


to cut the stem of the flower and place 


it in the solution. The plant draws up 


the water and little by little the color: 
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matter is distributed throughout the 
plant’s tissues. A common gilly-tlower 
placed in a solution of hght-blue ani- 
line dye is quickly transformed, at the 
end of twenty minutes the white parts 
being blue, the yellow green, and the 
rels violet. Many other effects may be 
produced in the same way. 


A WIRELESS ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
‘tf . transmitting machine consists 


essentially of a dise rotating in 
synchronism with a similar dise at the 
receiving station. Electro-magnets on 
the disc, one for each letter, are con- 
trolled by the typewriter keys. Press- 
ing down a key on the transmitter op- 
erates a lever which engages with a cer- 
tain contact-piece on the rotating disc 
when the latter is in a definite position, 
contact is made, the magnet is excited, 
and the letter is printed. At the same 
instant an electric impulse is sent into 
space. This is received by the other in- 
strument, and, the dise on the latter be- 
ing in a similar position to that on the 
transmitter, the letter is again printed. 
By means of a controlling key the ap- 
paratus at the receiving station may be 
started or stopped simultaneously with 
that at the transmitting station. This 
machine is still in the experimental 
stage, says Cassier’s Magazine, but the 
inventor has great hopes for its future. 
The advantages of such a system. should 
it prove commercially successful. are 
manifest. In these days time is of great 
importance, and with this instrument a 
saving of two-thirds of the time of trans- 
mission is claimed over the time of 
transmission by means of wireless tele 


graphy 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND VEGETATION 


HE genus of plants mentioned in 


the following paragraph its a curi- 
ous one. Tillandsia is a genus of the 


1 


pineapple family. Some of the species 


are “air-plants,” or epiphytes (not para- 
sites) The one spoken of here may 
possibly be the one called “Spanish 


moss,” used for stuffing pillows In 
some of the genus, the base of the leaf 
is dilated into a_ bottle-like receptacle 


which catches the water running down 


the channeled leaves, and so supplying 
the traveler with a pint of water at 
need. The “Technical World” says: 
‘An occurrence of electro-botanical in- 
terest has recently been observed in the 


Brazilian town of Petropolis. which lies 
near the city of Rio de Janeiro. Among 
the commonest plants of that part of 
the world is a_ parasitical (epiphytal) 


plant known as the Tillandsia It has 


very small seeds, each of which is pro 
vided with a growth of long. hght hairs 


\t any time of high wind, these seeds 
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are blown long distances, to take root 
and grow wherever they finally arrive, 
as, for instance, on the 


branches of trees. 


trunks and 
Seeds of the Tilland- 
attached themselves to the 
wooden poles and the wires of the elec- 
tric-light installation, and have grown 


there in far 


sia have 


than 
when in more usual situations, in many 


greater luxuriance 
places covering the wires with their long 
green garlands studded and 
white flowers. This is attributed to the 
effect of the strong light of the electric 
jamps.” 


with red 


COMPUTES HEAT OF STARS 
_geeninainege NICHOLS, the as 
tronomer, has made a wondertully 
delicate 
faint heat 
heat 


instrument to measure very 
waves. It is so 


that it 


sensitive to 
the warmth that 
man’s 2,006 feet 


registers 


emanates from a face 
or more than a third of a mile away. 
With this instrument Professor Nich 
ols tried experiments in the Yerkes ob 
servatory. He selected the 


two stars 


Vega and Arcturus. These stars are so 


far away from the earth that the human 
mind cannot conceive the distance. No 
instrument had ever been able to detect 
the slightest warmth from them. 

Nichols 
appliance. He 


Professor succeeded with his 


found that Arcturus 
sends the earth as much heat as a man 
could get from a candle burning six 


miles away from him. Vega was found 


+ 


to send only half as much heat as this 


THE WONDERFUL JAPANESE PAPER 


ARIOUS and many attempts have 


been made to produce Japanese 
paper in this country, but every attempt 
at perfect imitation has failed. The na- 
tive method is to soak and beat the tis- 
sue much as the ancient Egyptians 
soaked and beat flax in preparing linen. 
In this way the cells are neither cut nor 
destroyed, as is the case in the use of 
machinery. The fibers are first softened 
in water, and then beaten with mallets 
made for the mallets 
are grooved longitudinally, presenting a 
corrugated surface which, while separ- 
ating the fibers, tends at the same time 
to change the relative position of each 


particle of pulp. 


purpose. These 


There are several plants furnishing 
fiber for paper manufacture, but the 
kodzo is a typical one. The sprouts 


each year are stripped, and are cut into 
three-foot lengths. By soaking a num- 
ber of days in water, preferably water 
which is continually changing, the bark 
of the then 
boiled in water containing wood-ashes, 
or lye. 


sprouts is softened; it is 
The pounding is next carried 
with the aid of 
the material 


on, until, more 


thick, 
After a thorough treatment, this 


water, 
becomes a pulpy 


mass. 
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pulp is mixed with a cement made of 
roots, and is rubbed into sheets. 

A sieve of bamboo fibers is used for 
this purpose, the pulp being removed 
irom the wetted drained, and 
partly dried. By flattening out on a 
plank and rolling, sheets are formed, 
which, when thoroughly dried in the 
sun, can easily be removed. 

To the Japanese this paper is well- 
nigh indispensable. 


mass, 


It is used largely 
for windows, giving a light somewhat 
similar to that of ground glass, but more 
highly diffused, softer, and more restful 
In the arts it finds many uses, such as 
the foundation for “cypress gold,” that 
beautiful thread which gives the ancient 
silks and 
richness. 


brocades their unsurpassed 
Sheets of Japanese paper are 
covered with gold leaf on one side, and 
then cut into narrow strips. These are 
wound about a thread of silk or ‘linen, 
with the gold face out, and produce a 
thread having the luster and_ lasting 
qualities of pure gold, proportionate to 


the quality of the gold leaf used. 





MANY NEW USES FOR ASBESTOS 

A SBESTOS, as a manufactured com 
£ modity, is now controlled by the 
Standard Oil Company. That corpora 
tion has contracted for the entire out- 
put of the Ontario asbestos mines, from 
which comes all except a small per cent 
of the asbestos of the world. 

The plan is to make the asbestos in- 
dustry proportionately as vast and 
wholly as monopolistic as the steel in- 
dustry or the coal oil industry. 

Asbestos, in their hands, is to be a 
material employed for a hundred pur- 
Railroad coaches are to be built 
tunnels are to be lined with it, 
and fireproof furniture is to be made 
from it. 

As an indication that there is no exag- 
geration in this outlook, the corpora- 
tion has prepared plans for asbestos cars 
built with steel frames for the under- 
ground system of the Rapid Transit 
Company of New York, which it will 
submit shortly. 


poses. 


irom it, 


It also has been given 
the contract for lining with asbestos a 
large part of the tunnels of the same 
system. 

These two uses for the fireproof ma- 
terial are sufficiently opposite to show 
the scope the new industry will have 
For the cars, asbestos boards, tougher 
than oak and indestructible, are employ- 
ed. For the tunnel lining, a plaster of 
short length asbestos fiber mixed with 
pulp is used. 

Only the best quality of asbestos— 
fibers several inches long—can be put 
into the planks. The remnants will do 
for the plaster. 

The asbestos planks, experiments have 
shown, can be shaped and used exactly 
as wood. They and 


may be sawed, 


planed, and polished; they 
weight and will stand wear. 
much lighter than wood. 


will bear 
They are 





OF INTEREST TO PHOTOGRAPHERS 
NOVEL electro-photographic pro- 
cess has recently been patented 
in Germany by Dr. S. Kaltscher and E, 
Ruhmer of Berlin, the latter being well 
known for his many experiments with 
selenium. The prime essential for this 
new process, says Harper’s Weekly, is 
a metallic plate which is coated with 
selenium, a thin film of varnish inter- 
vening between the metal surface and 
the selenium. This plate is then placed 
in a glass jar filled with an ordinary 
electrolytic bath formed by a solution 
of potassium silver cyanide, and is used 
as the cathode, while a plate of pure sil- 
ver is the anode. A throws an 
the object on the 
while a weak 


lens 
image of selenium 
current is passed 
through the bath from the silver plate 
or anode to the cathode. 
ductivity of 


film, 


As the con- 
with the 


receives, it 


selenium 
light it follows 
that where the most light strikes there 


varies 
amount of 


is greatest conductivity, and the greatest 
amount of metallic silver, which has a 
white color, is deposited on the plate. 
In this way all the gradations of light, 
shade, and color are preserved, and a 
positive is produced which, when suffi 
ciently intense, has merely to be re- 


moved from the bath and dried. 





A LIFE-MASK 

Bg eeesce: inventor has formulated 

the theory that many persons able 
to swim are drowned, when wrecked or 
accidentally thrown into the water, by 
being unable to keep the waves from 
dashing in their faces, and so gradually 
smothering them, The American 
Inventor. In overcome this 
invented a_ life-mask 
which is to be worn with the life-pre- 
server. It is provided with valves which 
check the entrance of the water, but 
which respond readily to suction so that 
the wearer may readily breathe. 


says 
order to 
danger, he has 


LIGHT FROM THE NEAREST STAR 

LICK Observatory bulletin just is- 

sued from the University of Cali- 
fornia deals with the results of recent 
astronomical work at Mount Hamilton. 
The distance of Alpha Centauri has been 
determined spectroscopically. So far as 
known this is the star nearest to earth. 
The result is in harmony with observa- 
tions by means of the ordinary tele- 
scope, which showed that light, travel- 
ing with a speed of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond, requires four and a fourth years to 
reach the earth from that star. 
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TO LONDON BY RAIL 


NE of the daring conceptions of 
the day is that of M. Loicq de 
Lobel, delegate from France to the In 
ternational Geographical Congress—the 
Trans-Alaska-Siberian Railway, 
ing the tunneling of Bering Strait. The 


involy 


work, it is said, is to be financed by a 
Briefly, M. de Lo 
bel’s plan is that the railway shall cross 
to the Russian 
Bering Strait by tunnel, and then pro- 


French syndicate. 


from Alaska coast ol 
ceed through Siberia until it joins the 
present Trans-Siberian Railway at Irk 
utsk. 

M. de Lobel believes that the Bering 
Strait tunnel does not present as much 
difficulty as does the projected tunnel 
between England and 
English Channel tunnel. 


Ireland, or the 


The width o 
Bering Strait at the narrowest part is 
about forty miles. Soundings show that 
the water along the line of the tunnel is 
not over 105 feet deep. The report on 
the railway, made by Commissary Gen 
eral Paret, of the French Army, made 
public at the meeting of the St. Louis 


Geographical Congress, declares that 
in the middle 


of the strait, would permit the tunnel 


the Great Diomede Island, 


to be divided into two sections of equal 
length and serve as a place for the loca- 
tion of a plant for 
motive 


supplying electric 


power for the movement o 
trains. 

The project is in the embryonic stage. 
and probably living will 
take a through car from New York to 
London via 


nobody now 


Jering Strait; but. as the 
Public 


the earliest mention of an 


editor of the Ledger suggests, 
\tlantic cable 
was hooted as hopelessly chimerical by 
the skeptics, and the wonders of the 
telephone and wireless telegraphy were 
beyond the wildest imaginings of a few 
years ago. M. de Lobel may be a 
dreamer, but he seems to be thorough- 
ly convinced of the practicability of his 
project. Whether he will be able to in 
duce financiers to put faith and dollars 
into his scheme remains to be seen. 
The realization of the Pan-American 
Railway to connect the remotest points 
of North and South America is yet afar 
off, but it is more than a possibility of 
the future. The tunneling of the Strait 
of Dover will probably be accomplished 
at some period, a necessary link in the 
railway journey from London to New 
York via Vladivostock. This strait has 
been carefully surveyed, and now that 


the relations of France and England 
ere apparently more friendly than ever, 


l 


1¢ «British fear of a French invasion 


through the tunnel is vanishing M 
de Lobel's scheme strikes the imagina 
tion as an atr-woven fabric. Posterity 
may take him more seriously. 


RAPID GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE 


yi HIE extent of the life insurance bus 
ness in the United = States is 
scarcely realized even by those who are 


familiar with figures which mount up 


Writing o 
Insurance” in 
October World’s Work, Henry Wysham 
Lanier Lives these remarkable lacts: 

se | he 


have become the most powerful financial! 


into billions of dollars 


“Great Questions in Life 


three greatest mutual companies 
organizations in the world, having a 
omt income of some $250,000.000 a ye 


‘The ‘straight’ life insurance companies 





of the United States are pledged to pay 
about $12,c00.000,000 to several million 
policy-holders . during the next half 
century or so, and they are increasi 

this vast liability at the rate of $2,500. 


000,000 a year; and, in addition, ther: 


are more than eight hundred fraternal 
orders, business associations, and th 
like, insuring the lives of their members 
and guaranteeing to pay out another six 
billions \ll the rest of the civilize 
world shows an aggregate less than |] 

as large All these organizations collect 
every year some $500,000.000 from 
policy-holders. besides another $100 
000,000 of interest and the like [ 
word, their total income is a little large1 
than the income of all the railroads 
this country, and their receipts for eig] 


teen months would pay the Unite 
States’ national debt. 
“Although tl 


who clic 


( proportion of those 
‘with a competence’ has double d 
in the last quarter-century, it is. stil 
true that ninety-five out of every hun 


who die fail to leave their 


dred people 
families enough to live on; and, for t 
vast body of husbands and fathers, life 
insurance is the one partial solution of 
their problem of responsibility. 


“An 


there are 


expert statistician figures that 


today some 5,000,000 of adult 
males (that is, one out of every three) 
in this country who carry life insurance, 
outside of the fraternal orders and the 


like. There were, at the end of last 
year, nearly 19,000,000 policies in force. 
There are only a little more than twice 
as many adult there 


were forty years ago, yet in the same 


males today as 
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period the number of policies has in- 
creased nearly one hundrediold.” 





PROSPERITY FOR THE SOUTH 
S A. TUBMAN, an expert in the 
¢ transportation business, has been 
touring throughout the South to learn 
the probable 


demands upon the rail 


roads this coming year. He reports: 
“The cotton belt will have $500,000,- 
oco at least from the growing crop, and 
is quite possible that the yield wil! 
bring as much as 


$600,000,000 in the 
A penny or two added to the 
price of a pound of cotton means mil- 
lions of dollars to the South. Every 
have, including the Govern- 


market 


cuide we 
ment reports, indicates a crop approxi- 
Theodore Price 
Climatic 


wating 11,500,000 bales. 


12,000,c00_ bales. condi- 


Says 
tions 


change this, but I do not 
think that the crop will fall 


may 
short of 
11,000,000 bales in any event. 

“Mills are 
ver the South, and new factories are 


resuming operations all 


the course of construction in nearly 


railroad town I visited.Water pow 
is being developed wherever possible, 


every 


nd the demand for skilled labor is far 
in excess of the supply. The labor prob 
lem is fast serious matter 
South. The 


nereasing exodus of negroes is embar- 


becoming a 


all parts of the ever 


rassing planters. A concerted effort is 
being made by important factors in the 
South to induce the better class of Ital- 


ians to come into the South to pick cot- 


ton. The Italian Government has had 
commissioners in the cotton belt for 
months studying existing conditions. 


nd there is reason to believe that the 
tide of Italian emigration will soon be 
turned from West to South 

“Another feature of Southern develop- 


nent that merits serious consideration 


the phenomenal growth of Southern 
hanks \ critical examination of Fed 
eral and State reports shows the finance 


the South to be at high-water 


mark. and conservative men predict that 
he time is close at hand when the 
South will be able to finance her own 


EE” 
THE PRODUCTION OF PULQUE 
IE most 
Mexico is the production of pul 
that apnear 
G. Cunyngham Terry in The Booklov- 


profitable industry in 


aque, unfortunate as may 
ers’ Magazine, declares that pulque in its 
fresh state is no more harmful or intox 
icating than the lightest of light beer: 
and is moreover of great value. as even 
physicians admit, in liver and stomach 

But he admits that no soon 
it reach the large cities than 
the work of adulterating it hecins. Wa 


troubles. 
er does 
which 


ter is used sometimes. 


weakens it. 


merely 
But in the majority of cases 
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it is heavily “doped” with extract of 
jimson-weed, which of course renders it 
horribly intoxicating 





anyone waxing 
as ‘drunk as a lord’ on two glasses of 
it. And to this cause is traced very 
largely the terrible degradation and 
misery of the low peon classes in the 
City of Mexico—this comparatively 
small town having, until lately, the third 
largest death-rate in the world. 

Pulque is the never-failing beverage 
of the servant class of Mexico. Your 
cook, upon hiring to you, invariably 
stipulates that she must have so much 
extra “for the pulque.” Any cargador, 
or porter, upon delivering a package, 
will give forth grievous sighs as if en- 
tirely worn-out, and wind up by request- 
ing “unos centavos, Nina, para mi 
aguita?’’—‘‘a few cents, little one, for 
the little water?’ Your nurse is more 
than apt to feed it to the very smallest 
baby, if you happen to be looking the 
other way, and you may consider your- 
self more than usually blessed if your 
kitchen, at any hour of the day or night, 
is not the scene of a_ pulque-induced 
brawl. 

This is one side of the picture, as re- 
gards pulque. The other—that of the 
owner of a big maguey plantation—is 
a very different one. He, happy man, 
is to be envied; for a pulque-growing 
farm is in most cases as lucrative as a 
gold mine, and ten times more certain. 

\n average hacienda will accommo- 
date sixteen hundred plants to the hec- 
tare—two and a quarter acres. Each of 
these plants will give one hundred and 
twenty-five to one hundred and _ sixty 
gallons of pulque, selling at about eight 
cents per gallon. Hence, allowing duly 
for waste and so forth, it will be seen 
that on an absolutely unfailing crop, as 
maguey cannot help being, such a ha- 
cienda will clear a profit of five hundred 
dollars per acre, year in and year out— 
one-tenth of the plantation producing 
each year. 

SHOCKING LOSSES OF LIFE 
HERE was a kind of blizzard of 
railroad accidents last month. The 

average daily allowance of victims con- 
ceded to the railroads of the United 
States may be computed from the Sta- 
tistical Report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for 1902. For every 
day in that year the American railroads 
killed one passenger, eight employees, 
and fourteen other persons, an/ injured 
eighteen passengers, one hundred and 
forty employees, and twenty other per- 
sons. That makes a daily average of 
about twenty-three homici'tes and one 
hundred and seventy-seven injuries. Of 
course such an average as this would 
not be maintained except by very un 
obtrusive methods. If we had one rail 


road accident a day in which twenty- 
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three persons were killed and one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven injured, it could 
not gO On a month without creating a 
strong impression that our railroads 
were extravagant in their consumption 
of human life. Last month this impres- 
sion began to be felt because the rail- 
roads did a good deal of killing and 
maiming by wholesale. Sixty passen- 
gers were killed in one accident on the 
Southern Railway, which was _ two 
months’ allowance of passengers for all 
the roads in the country. That was ap- 
palling, says the editor of Harper's 
Weekly, but the same number of fatali- 
ties spread Gut over two months do not 
appall anyone except the statisticians. 
Stand on a small station platform and 
watch a fast train rush by, and you will 
wonder that any fast train gets anywhere 
unsmashed. They go by like projectiles. 
There will always be railroad accidents, 
but we have too many—far too many— 
in this country. There is something 
amiss; something notional, and possibly 
temperamental. Our railroads ought 
not to kill or injure 75,000 persons a 
year, even though they carry annually 
(as they do) 750,000,000 passengers 





‘GOLD MINES IN SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA 

N whatever corner of the world gold 

is discovered, thither will flock 
crowds of men, all eager to put their 
luck to the test, and ready to endure 
hardships of all kinds, on the chance of 
being successful. The other day the 
Yukon — goldfields attractive 


enough to make hundreds and hundreds 


proved 
of men brave the terrible conditions of 
life in Alaska. Lately the gold mines in 
Southern Australia have been occupying 
attention. It is said that it is only ne- 
cessary to expend capital and labor on 
the goldfields recently discovered there 
to increase the gold returns of the col 
ony a hundredfold. The Government 
Geologist lately made a report on the 
White Range mines, in the northern 
territory of the state, giving the history 
of mining in that district. The White 
Range is situated at Arltunga, in the 
Mac Donnell Ranges, some seventy 
miles northward of Alice Springs Tele 
graph Station, which latter place is 330 
miles northward of Oodnadatta, the 
present terminus of the Transcontinent- 
Oodnadatta is 688 miles 
from Adelaide by rail. Gold was first 


al Railway. 


discovered in the White Range in 1897. 
The conditions in which the metal oc- 
curs are peculiar. No defined lodes 
have yet been met with. There are 
laree outcrons of quartz. but these have 
no true walls senarating them from the 
country rock: the quartz occurring in 
large irregular-shaned masses. and 
hlocks. enclosed in and intermixed with 


the anuartzite. The gold occurs mostly 


in cellular quartz and gossan, the great- 


er proportion of it being in very fine 
dust. Wherever seams ot cellular quartz 
are found. traversing the quartz and 
quartzite, they appear to be an indica- 
tion of the presence of gold. ‘Lhe stone 
obtained from the workings is broken 
up on a smooth rock floor or on a bul- 
lock hide, then hand-picked and sifted; 
the solid white quartz is rejected, and 
the cellular quartz, gossan, and siitings 
are saved for treatment at the Govern- 
ment battery. 

The chief difficulty at present with 
which the prospectors have to contend 
is, of course, the great distance of the 
fields from Adelaide. The track is long 
and hard to travel, and provisions cost 
50 per cent, and in some cases 100 per 
cent more than they do in Adelaide. In 
a handbook to the mines, recently is- 
sued, the writer, while impressed with 
the good results that will follow the ex- 
penditure of capital on these goldfields, 
warns men who think of going to them 
that, unless they have some $400 to 
$500 in their pockets, they will have 
tremendous hardships to encounter. 
Much capital must be expended on the 
fields before men of small means should 
even think of going to them. 


NOTES 


Throughout the world about 3 per 
cent of the people gain their living di- 
rectly from the sea. 

California produces more dollars’ 
worth of oranges than gold—oranges 
over $18,000,coo and gold $17,000,000. 


One of the latest forms of railroad 
ties is from leather. Scraps of leather 
from various sources are ground and 
molded. They can be made so hard that 
a spike cannot be driven into them. 


Colorado today cultivates about 2,- 
500,000 acres of land and has nearly 15,- 
000 miles of irrigating canals and ditch- 
es. Its agricultural products exceed by 
far the mineral. 

In sixty-five cities in England, where 
municipal ownership has been extended 
to nearly all the utilities, little or noth- 
ing being left to private contract, enor- 
mous savings have gone to the reduc- 
tion of taxes and the beautifying of the 
city—not into graft. 


The new barbed wire telephone sys- 
tem radiating from Chester, east of 
Spokane. Wash., has been opened. The 
new telephone system is independent of 
the Pacific States Telephone Company, 
but connects with it at Chester. The 
farmers have an exchange of their own 
at Chester. from which the lines to dif- 
ferent. farmers radiate. It has al- 
ready eleven subscribers, with sixteen 
miles of line in operation, the longest of 
which is eight miles. 
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WITH OUR READERS 
1’ is said of President McKinley that 
I 


1e had a superstition and horror of 
doing things over again in the same way, 
or repeating the same speech two or 


We do not 


this 


more times without change. 
know his” reasons’ for 


they 


feeling, 


though were undoubtedly 


However, we 


well 


grounded. venture to be- 


lieve that many readers of Our Day 
will thank us for repeating the offer 
which appears on page two from last 


month. Those who have already availed 


themselves of the opportunity are en- 
courage to try again and use the sec 
cond case of books for a gift to some 
young friend who would greatly 
from them. 


profit 
Those who have not accept 
ed the offer will be delighted to 
that it is 


know 
still possible for them to do 
“Famous 
American Statesmen and Orators” 


so. The six great books of 
con- 
tain no less than 2,300 pages of good, 
clear print, giving the choicest address- 
ablest living 
For a full description of these 
books we ask 


carefully. 


es of America’s leaders, 


and dead. 
you to read page two 
The terms on which these books may 


be secured are so liberal that our read- 


ers will be surprised that we can send 
Our Day alone for the money. The 
regular subscription price of Our Day 


is $2.00 per year, but for the purpose of 


wide intro 'uction we will send it for a 


limited time to those who avail them- 


selves of this offer, for $1.co per year, 


when taken in a club of four, as sug 


gested. 


It is not necessary for the one who 


wishes these books to be a subscriber 


If he is not a subscriber he can include 


DAY 


x at 


his own namy «a ... Of iour necessary 
to secure tiis woiiucriul prize. 

* * * 
realers of 
Our Day have noticed a large number 


For a numbcr oj months 
of translated articles from foreign pe- 
riocicals. This is a feature which we are 
certain will be followed with the keenest 
interest as the excellence of these arti 
cles comes to be appreciated. They are 
frequently written originally by experts 
and specialists of international fame and 
Day by 


translators to be se- 


are translated tor Our 
the most 


one of 
careful 
cured. This translator,.by the way, 1s 
closely in touch with the scope of the 
magazine and the selections and trans- 
lations are made exclusively for us. 
This is one of the steps we are taking 


to make the magazine what its motto 


declares, “The World’s News and the 
World's Views.” It is our conviction 
that enterprise of this character will be 


appreciated and supported by our read 
ers. The day is long past when America 
can shut herself up to her own resources, 
however boundless they may appear. We 
are part and parcel of a greater world, 
and by trade and conquest made broth 
ers to the men of all nations around the 


globe 


Do not forget the special offer. Re 


member, four new yearly subscribers t 


Our Day at $1.00 each, secures that 
magnificent set of books, “Famous 
American Statesmen and Orators.” Ad 
dress, Our Day Company, 

112 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill 





OUTWITTED AN EMPEROR 
CHARMING little story 


an encounter between the Emper 


or Alexander of Russia and a quick-wit 
ted girl 

During his visit to Paris the Emperor 
\lexander was 


present at the anniver 


sary of one of the hospitals. Plates tor 


contributions were passed by the pa 


tronesses of the institution to the visi 
tors of the day, and a particularly pretty 


girl presented her plate for royalty’s at 


tention 


lhe Emperor dropped a handful of 


gold on the plate. saying to the young 
girl as he did so, “This is for beautiful 
bright eyes 
The pretty maid courtesied low and 
again presented her plate to the gener 
ous donor 
“What, 
1 a smile 
Wns gig ™ 
eyes demurely cast down and the mouth 


well under 


more?” asked the emperor 


was the reply, given witl 


control, “now I would like 


something for the poor.” 
The second handful 


liberal 


Was even more 


than the first. 
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©" Lead the World Nes 


in diversity of styles and in 
quantity of production is 













For Sale 
by all 
Jewelers 
Catalogs 
Ladies’ on 
Wear Request 
Solid Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun Metal. 
or Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 
New England Watch Company 
Manufacturers 
37-39 Maiden Lane, New York 


Uffices: ) 131-137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
149 Claus Spreckles Bidg , San Francisco 
























SELF-ROCKING 
CRADLE 











Winds like a clock, 
and will rock from one to two h 
without attention. wile ists 
DELIGHTS BABY -- SAVES THE MOTHER 
Finest polished solid oak, hand-turned spindles, 
woven wire springs 40 ins. long, 20 ins, wide 


Recular Price 810.00. $5 
.00 


TO INTRODUCE, Only 
Only one in each neighhorhood at this special cut 
price, so Order Today. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, or money back cheerfully. Remit in full, 
and we pay freight, or send $1.00, and Pay your 
freight agent the balance, and charges. 

AUTO CRADLE Co., 

78 Davis STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


-CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 

mor. than shown. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c « 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds { 

of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
ces. Special designs and estimates free. 


pri 
Bastian Bros. 21 8, S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. 














ONE-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NFVER GROW OLD. 
ONE-HALF OLD BONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE NEW, 


Devotional 
"bouncy Rickpatsck Songs 


250 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed on re juest. 
Published by the publisners of the famous * Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Do You Like Good Coffee? 


You can have it, every time 
if you use an 


“EXCERPTA” 
COFFEE POT. 


A delicious beverage, clear 
and fragrant; made /nstanta- 
neously. NO BOILING. NO 
EGGS 
ve a AROMA, FLAVOR, HEAT 
THE “EXCERPTA.” and STRENGTH preserved. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 


Read what some Ram's Horn people say of 
the *‘EXCERPTA”. 








* 
The wives of four gentlemen in this office wish 
to go on record as saying that the “*‘EXCEKPTA" 
produces the most delicious coffee they have ever 
had, and consider ita very profitable investment. 
H. E. PAT! ERSON, 
Manager RAM'S HORN. 





Simply pour boiling water through trap and 
T’S READY, with a flavor surpassing any y u 
ever drank. ALI. AROMA PRESERVED—no 
odor of the coffee until it is poured into the cup. 
Send for free Circular. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
783 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after six 
months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not so per cent to 1 
per cent betterthan y 








in | elsewhere. My 
perior location I 
Lake Er ere 
stee reight 
skil r are the 
heay nd best, € 
ables me te fur 1 
TOP NOTCH Stee 
Range at a clean savit 
f $10 to § uality 
considered Freight paid east of the Mississippi River and 
nortls of the Tennessee Line 
Send for free atalogues of all style an izes, wit Y 


without reservoir, for city, town or 








CHESTER D. CLAPP, 216 LYNN ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 











from your 


NewRugs (14 Carpet 


If you have an old worn- 
out carpet let us weave it into a clean, bright new 
rug. We make the 
best all around 
rug on the market 


Thousands in use all 
S over the U.S. Prices 
reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 


We want Agents fn 
every county seat. 
ee - Good money Le hon- 
——= est, intelligent hust- 
--— -lers. Send for book- 
let and information. 


METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS 
153 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


YOU CAN SET UP THIS 
FURNACE 
YOURSELF and SAVE 


30 to 50 per cent onthe price de 
manded by regular dealers. We 
sell Leader Steel Furnaces straight 
from our foundry to you and we 
pay thefreight,that’show y ousave 
so much. Leader Steel Furnaces 
will fic and heat any house or 
church. No matter how far from 
here, send dimensions and num- 
ber of rooms and we'll make aclo: ¢ 
price free. By our simple plans 
any handy man can set up the 
Leader Steel Furnace. Write for 
free book. Hess Warming & Ventilat- 
Ing Co. Room 792 Tacoma Bidg. Chicago 
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IRVING BACHELLER’S ‘*VERGILIUS’’ 


Y E have read other books from Mr. 
Bacheller’s pen. other 
books were stories made from what the 


Those 


such 
Eben Holden are not in- 
vented foundationless. 


writer had seen, presumably—for 
characters as 
Now we read a 
book about things and people that the 
writer had not seen. In this he is not 
alone; ancient Rome, ancient Palestine, 
we know only at second-hand. From a 
few facts gleaned from classic authori- 
ities, a skillful brain can weave a ro- 
mance, for the accessories are left to 
So of the “Vergilius.”’ 
There is a note of truth throughout it 
we know it is based on history, on a 


the imagination. 


careful study of the times, of authentic 
characters, as they can be observed in 
the aforesaid classic authorities. If at 
times we gather a bit of superfluous in 
formation, well wrapped up in story, in 
the fashion of the sugar-coated pill, what 
matters it? It makes us all the more 
sure of the authenticity of the historic 
background. 

The 


drawn, they seem to us more alive, more 


historic characters are finely 


real, more vital than the fictitious one. 
Augustus and Herod, Antipater and Sa 
lome, rich in color, 


clear in outline, 


seem almost to breathe and move. Their 


good and evil we see as we never saw it 
: 


Latin histories or in 


Bible narrative, 
because their personality is reproduced 

The man 
The Westminster in commenting on this 


hero, Vergilius, is not a 


hero says: “He is a type of the awaken- 
ing, restless, eager thought of his time 

a time whose disturbance is well sug 
gested in the scenes in the conspirators’ 
council. Seeking he knows not what, 
yet true to the vision of the highest as 
he has seen it, he is the type of the men 
whose groping minds were waiting for 
the message of the new King to be born 
in Judea.” 

Here, too, is the faithful Jewish heart, 
“just and devout. waiting for the con 
solation of Israel.” This is the opposite 
type. 
of the 


Combined, they form the nucleus 
Christian 
unite Jew and pagan. 


church, which was to 
Mr. Bacheller has 
presented well and truly these various 
elements of the new civilization to be. 
There is a charm about the love story 
as of any love story. There is a thrill in 
the last chapters with their repeating of 
the old story. But the 
strength of the book is rather in sugges- 


Christmas 


tion than in expression; its meaning is 


less in what is told than in what is left 
untold. 
WHERE “BEN HUR” WAS WRITTEN 
Lt 45 
that 


perhaps not generally known 
Wallace wrote “Ben 


Hur” in a room which antedates the first 


Gen. Lew 
Jamestown settlement by nine years; yet 
such is the case, says William MacLeod 
Raine, in the Four Track News. 
novel, the 


This 
which ranks with 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as one of the two 


sale of 


greatest sellers among American novels, 
was written while General Wallace was 


the governor of the territory of New 
Mexico. The room is the most cele- 


brated one in a building around which 
historic memories cluster, for the “Gov- 
ernor’s Palace” was built in 1598, while 
the quaint and interesting old town of 
Santa Fe was still in the hands of the 
Spanish Cavaliers. 


BOOK NOTES 
The tirst novel Sir Gilbert Parker has 
written since “The Right of Way” was 
published by Harper and Brothers on 
September Ist. Its title is “A 
The 


written in the brilliant style upon which 


Ladder 


of Swords.” story is a romance, 


the author’s fame has been built. Con- 
siderable interest is felt in Sir Gilbert’s 
new portrayal of the character of Queen 
Elizabeth, who is a conspicuous sub 
figure in the whose 


sidiary story, and 


coquetry and vanity are depicted in a 
fresh light. The hero and heroine of the 
novel, whose course of true love has not 
run smooth, are brought by the counter- 
chances of fate into Elizabeth’s palace, 
and the queen's growing interest in the 
handsome young Huguenot furnishes a 


poweriul complication to the plot. 


Little, Brown & Co. bring out this fall 
a collection of stories for children by 
Miss brilliant 
young daughter of Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards and grand-daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe. It is to be called “The Nursery 


Rosalind Richards, the 


Fire.” 

Henry A. Shute in his “Sequil; or 
Which <Ain’t Finished in the 
has prepared amusing reading for 
many a fireside. This is the sequel to 
Mr. Shute’s book, “The Real Diary of 
Boy.” It is issued 
Everett Press of Boston. 


Things 
First,” 


a Real from. the 
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ASSCHOOLZOF PHILANTHROPY 


A" NEW profession has been born by 
the founding of the New York 


School of Philanthropy. 


For years peo 
ple who have been engaged in charity o1 
social or corrective work have claimed 
they were proiessionals and that the 
work they did constituted a profession 
But it never was a profession, strictly 
speaking, like the mimistry or the law, 
inasmuch as those who followed it did 
not give up everything for a year or 
two to perfect themselves in it. Even 
ii they had been willing to do so, they 
would have found no schools in which 
to study the technique of their profes 
sion. 

With the opening of this school, there 
is now a professional school of philan 
thropy, similar to a law school or a 
medical school, and from now on its 
graduates and students may be termed 
professional people as fairly as the grad 
uates of a law or medical school 

From October to June two lectures 
will be given daily, from nine to one 
o’clock being devoted to the class work, 
while between two and three hours in 
the afternoon will be given to field work. 
when philanthropic institutions of all 
kinds will be visited and studied. 

“Our method,” said Mr. Johnson, an 
associate director of the school, in an 
interview published in the New York 
Tribune, “is modeled closely upon that 
of a medical school, our lectures, 275 
in all, corresponding to the lectures on 
anatomy, surgery. the pharmacopoeia, 
etc., while the field work corresponds 
to the clinics. Only we can’t use poor 
people for our experiments as the medi 
cal student uses the sick. It does a sore 
foot no harm to have four or five stu- 
dents of medicine look at it, but it would 
do infinite harm to exploit the suffer- 
ings, mistakes and faults of the poor for 
the personal advantage of a class in phil- 
anthropy. In inspecting and studying 
institutions, the student will be able to 
observe both the problem and the man- 
ner of systematically coping with it.” 

Membership in the school will be lim 
ited to persons who have worked for at 
least one year in a charitable organiza- 
tion, college graduates who have had 
one or more years’ work in social econ- 
omics and medical colleges, and some 
few others, at the discretion of the di 
rector. Certificates of graduation will 
be issued at the close of the course. 

The director of the school is Edward 
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I. Devine, general secretary of the Chat 
I 


ity Organization Society and Editor 
“Charities.” His associates are Alex 
nder Johnson and Mrs. Spencer 

he necessary funds for running the 
school for the current year, $5,000, hav 
been given by six friends of the New 


York Charity Organization S 


1 Society 


—_—_ 


SALVATION ARMY COLONIES] 


( Frederick Boot 
lucker, in an article in The Tecl 


nical World on “The Landless Man 
he Manless Land,” thus describes 


success which has attended the effort 
of the Army in this direction withit 
past few years 


“We have now three colonies, inclu 


g about 3,000 acres of land, with som 
530 men, women, and children settl 


upon them. Out of an expendi 





some $300,000, about $45.000 has beet 


repaid. Some of the colonists have paid 


tor their land in full; others have more 
than kept up their installments; whil 
others, again, are somewhat in arrears 
but will ultimately work their way 


through 


“We have, of course, been limited by 
the amount of capital at our disposal 
(he work is in no sense a charity 
Olonists being charged for all the 
money expended upon them, and havin 
to pay interest as well. It seems to me 
however, that the time has now come 
when it should be taken up on a larget 
The Government of New 


Zealand has set an admirable exampl 


national basis 


in this respect to the governments of the 
world, having expended $18,000,000 un 
der the Advances to Settlers Act during 
the last eight years ‘hey have had no 
losses: there is $600,000 in their sinking 
fund; and a surplus of $340,000 

“There is no reason whatever why our 
Federal Government should not take up 
the question; and a bill embodying the 
same was introduced by Senator Hoar 
in Congress last March, and is now be 
fore the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands 

“During my recent visit to London I 
discussed the question with the Right 
Honorable Earl Grey and other leading 
statesmen, as to the possibility of intro 
ducing a similar measure in Great Brit 
ain with a view to the unification of the 
British Empire, and the establishment of 
colonies in South Africa, Australia, and 


Canada.” 


A REED ORGAN 


- WITHA. 


IPE TONE 





(Farrand 1904 Special 


YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CAN NOW HAVE AN ORGAN 


WITH A TONE LIKE THAT 
OF THE PIPE ORGAN 














AND THE COST IS NO HIGHER 
THAN THAT OF ANY HIGH 
GRADE REED ORGAN 


This great inventionis now placed on the 
market forthe first time. If yourchurch 
is thinking of buying an organ write us 
and we will arrange a free trial for you 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
1504 Twelfth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





The Present Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt romem 
ber this picture on the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 








THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used 
to always praise so highly, and which they thought 
was the cheapest and best soap made even when 
they paid ro cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in 
every house, as it improves with age. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Sole Proprietors) 
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CHICAGO & 


- ALTON 


RAILWAY _ 7 





en 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Excursion Rates 


ST. LOUIS 


and Return from Chicago G Kansas City 


/ 





Depending upon limits and other conditions. Proportionate 
reductions from contiguous territory 

The Chicavo & Alton is the shortest, smoothest line; 
runs the most frequent trains and provides the handsomest, 
finest equipmentin the world. 

Address me for through rates, full particulars and reliable 
{illustrated printed matter in a free World's Fair guide. 
Write to-day ; that’s the way. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Aporess C. & A. RY. WORLD'S FAIR BUREAU 
410 GRAND GENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 


Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Cour'se, 


** Brings a Bible Institute to every door.’’ 
Entire Rible Analvsed. Bible only text-book. Every 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. ScomikLp, Begun 
any time. iploma after examination. 

rite for information and prospectus to 

FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 71, 47 Broad St., New York. 


[Special price untilduly | SE,] Canvasrers wanted 


everywhere, 
































For 70O Yrs. —Y 
Dr. Marshall’s 


Catarrh Snuff 








¢ Contains No injurious: Drugs. 
Try a Bottle 
ZH C atali druggists or by mail postpaid. 


F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr) Cleveland, 0. ) 














LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life 
time. We have no Agents. 
Sold to users at Wholesale Prices 
7 cts.a foot up. Cheaper 
than wood. Catalogue Free, 
~ KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Muncie, Indiana, 
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MAGIC LANTERN 


The new brilliant portal Je magic lantern 
ure macliines and films . 
Japanese War. 
Canel, 


S 


also moving pict 
; _ “reat new lec ture sets: The Russian. 
: Ihe Great Baltimore Fire. The Panama 
Send for circulars and Great Bargain List 

WILLIAMS PROWNG EARLE, 918 Chest nat St. Dept. 8, Phila. 
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CHINA AND ITS FUTURE 
EFORE the 


anese war Marquis Ito, the great 


present Russian-Jap 
Japanese statesman, made a tour of in 
spection of China and conversed with its 
public leaders as to the future of that 
country. His impressions are incorpor 
ated in a forthcoming volume on “Japan 
by the Japanese.” Among other things 
he says: 


“The tuture of China is a question o 


the world, not of the Far East only. 
‘hen, the following questions may be 
What will be the future 


affairs in China? 


asked :- state ol 
What position will Jap 
an hold in China in the future, who has a 
much greater interest there than anyone 
on account of her being situated in such 
close neighborhood? In answer. | can 
but say that it is at present too dithcult 
to express any definite opinion. Since 
the war with Japan, China has been ex 
posed to an increasing danger day by 
day, and almost all the powers of the 
world have had close relations with 
This state 


of things makes me think that it is very 


China from various causes. 


necessary for China to maintain her own 
independence at this juncture, and to 
take steps to place her country on a firm 
foundation; while, on the other hand, 
this line of action on the part of Japan 
lays her open to the thought held by 
some, that interest 
indirectly in the independence of China 


Japan has a great 


This was the reason of my making a tour 
of China, and having interviews with no 
table 
the great 


Chinese statesmen, who, having 
esteem of the 
people, are holding the administrative 


power of the State. and expressing to 


respect and 


them my views on the most important 
subjects which ought to have their care 
ful consideration. On my inspection of 
the actual condition of China, I found 
that. although she is now running a dan 
ger day by day which might plead for 
prompt action, it would be difficult to re 
form at once the prevailing customs and 
usages, as well as the present system of 
administration, which has been handed 
down from ancient times, and thereby 
improve the state of things in the coun 
try. It must be admitted that 


opportunities to 


many 
favorable carry out 
these reforms have already been missed 
Thus, in the interviews which I often 
aad during my stay there. with the no 
table Chinese statesmen, I expressed mv 
views above referred to, and they all 
agreed in theory, but unanimously said 











that it would be very hara to carry out 
such reforms as | suggested. 

“China possesses a vast dominion of 
many times the total area of Japan, and 
her population is not less than ten times 
that of the latter. 
products, with facilities for inland navi- 


She is abundant in 


gation; her people are generally very 
diligent, and the condition of their life 
very low. If, therefore, the proper 
method of improving her commerce and 
industry China, she 
would be able to produce abundant com- 


were adopted in 
modities to supply almost all the mar 
kets of the world. Unfortunately, how 
ever, she could not adopt such a wise 
policy in the past on account of her ad 
herence to old usages, and even the 
adoption of it in the future seems doubt- 
ful, as it seems to be improbable that she 
will exert herself to promote her do 
mestic commerce and industry to a great 
extent. Such several 
Powers of the world are competing with 


being the case, 
one another to develop the abundant re- 
sources of China with their own funds 
by means of the construction of railways. 
the setting up of various industries, the 
undertaking of mining operations, ete. 
lf the resources of China, whose popu- 
lation numbers over four hundred mil- 
lion. are greatly developed by foreign- 
ers. our trade with China is sure to 
make marked progress, and we shall be 
able to supply that neighboring country 
with large quantities of commodities be- 
fore it becomes fully developed.” 

B WATER RATES INQ DIFFERENT CITIES 
bie FE water rates for more than 1,250 

\merican 


cities and towns are 


quoted in “The Manual of American 
Water Works.” 


ence in the rates in different cities. For 


There is a wide differ- 


example. while the charge for furnish- 
ing water for a six-room house, with 
toilet-room, bath-room, one washstand. 
one stationary washtub, stable for two 
lawn 


horses. one cow and sprinkling 


costs in Omaha a total of $24.75 per 
annum, the same service costs $82 in 
Dallas, Texas; $63.24 in San Francisco. 
Cal.: $54.50 in Pensacola, Fla.; $34 in 
Portland, Me.: $32 in Baltimore; $40 in 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; $37 in Cambri‘ge. 
Mass.: $53.50 in Leavenworth, Kan.: 
$55 in Montgomery, Ala.; $43.80 in Oak 
land. Cal.; $31 in Dubuque. Ta.; $42 in 
Nashville. Tenn.: $37 in St. Louis: 
$26.80 in St. Paul; $53 in New Orleans: 
and $29 in Springfield, Mass. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


SHE American consul at Chemnitz, 
| Germany, reports that as long ago 
as 1860 Germany began providing pri- 
yate commercial schools to give unmar- 
ried women instruction suited to indus- 
trial pursuits. These grew steadily and 
with such success that they have been 
followed by the broader schools known 
as the Lette-Verein. Here women have 
the chance to study different trades for 
which they may be specially adapted, as 
photography, millinery, tailoring, dress- 
making, all of the domestic inJlustries 
or pursuits, together with fancy sew- 
ing, embroidery and ornamental draw- 
ing. 

The success of the Lette-Verein led to 
the foundation of many other organiza- 
tions for the benefit of women, there be- 
ing a score in as many principal cities. 
Saxony, which is the seat of the greatest 
German industries, and where the larg- 
est percentage of women are employed 
in proportion to population, has twen- 
ty-four special trade schools and four- 
teen general industrial schools for girls. 
Besides these trade or industrial schools 
there are others devoted especially to 
domestic science. The domestic science 
schools check the tide of young women 
toward the factories and workshops. The 
effectiveness of all of these schools has 
been so great that they are universally 
recognized, both by government and 
people, drawing from the one increased 
appropriations and from the other liber- 
al endowments. 

LOUISIANA NEGRO SCHOOLS IN PERIL 
A’ no time since the Civil War has 

the Negro been in sorer need of 
friends than at the present moment,” 
writes President F. H. Knight, D.D., 
of New Orleans University. “In Louis- 
iana, the patronizing territory of this in- 
stitution, the old plantation system pre- 
vails. This means that large numbers 
of colorel laborers are virtually slaves 
today. It is only by most prodigious 
efforts that the youth reared under such 
conditions can lift themselves up to the 
plane of worthy manhood and woman 
hood. At the same time a systematic 
effort is being made to degra’e the pub- 
lic schools for colored chil’ren. For in- 
Stance, in New Orleans, the best public 
school building for colored children we 
had was destroyed in the riot of two 
summers ago. In the other city schools 
for Negroes all grades above the fifth 
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have been abolished. There is nothing 
to indicate that the higher grades will 
ever be restored or that the building 
destroyed in the riot will ever be rebuilt 
Again, recent discussions of the dis 
iranchisement of the Negro and the re 
duction of the representation from thi 
Southern Sisies in the National House 
have called torth repeated declarations 
from the Southern press that nothing 
not even the depriving the South of all 
representation at Washington—will in 
fluence the whites to yield aught of their 
purpose to be the sole ruling class in 
this section [his purpose explains all 
else. Ihe South does not encourage 
‘education tor leadership.” Meanwhile 
the students of this and similar institu 
tions are making incomparable sacri 
fices to gain an education, and, all things 


considered, are doing remarkably well.’ 


lf, however, they are left to themselves, 
the conditions will prove too hard for 
them. To a weak faith the situation is 
utterly hopeless. A truly Christian faith, 
and works meet for such a faith, will yet 
triumph gloriously.” 





EDUCATION IN MEXICO 

NDER the wise guidance of Pres- 

ident Diaz, a middle class is de 
veloping in Mexico, and_ technical 
schools are being established. Mexicans 
are just beginning to realize that there 
is a great fiela for young men with a 
technical education, and the boys of the 
upper classes, as well as the growing 
mi‘dle class, are beginning to fit them- 
selves to take an active part in the de- 
velopment of the resources of their own 
country. Mr. Couley, who gives this in- 
formation in Cassier’s Magazine, adds 
that Mexico does not need budding doc- 
tors, dentists, druggists, opticians or 
lawyers; she already has a surplus in 
these professions. Undoubte‘ly one of 
the reaons for the lack of greater indus 
trial progress in Mexico heretofore has 
been the fact that, broadly speaking, 
there have been only two classes,—the 
very rich anl the very poor. The boys 
of the upper classes have all been edu- 
cated to be professional men, and the 
boys of the lower classes have practic- 
ally had no education. A fact having an 
important bearing upon the situation to 
anyone considering locating in Mexic 
is that, generally speaking, salaries ther 
are lower than for correspon‘ing pos 
tions in the neighboring United Stat: 
for example, and the cost of living 
just as great or greater. 


No good 
erocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBETH on it 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macrrtr’. Pittsburgh, 
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The Culmination of ean Enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 


Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 






















STOP FORGETTING! 


You can by taking the Dickson 
Method be Mail. 













Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 

Increases business capacity and social 
prestige by giving an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, and 
details of business and study. 
Develops will, capacity for thought, 
concentration. Personally con- 
ducted by of. Dicxson, of 
Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory and University of Notre 
Dame. FREE bookiet and trial copy- 
righted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MENORY 
761 The Auditorium, - - Chicago, I!inols. 




















DWIGGINS 
WEATHER PROOF 
Retains its poise and 
rigidity a } e 
1 he correct fence for 
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galvanizedsteel wire 
stalogue (free) shows many other styles at 1oc. to 5: ated 


wiggins Wire Fence Co., 55 Dwiggins Av., Anderson, Ind. 


= Great opportunities 
Oliered. Book ex 
rT planing about the 


Ginseng Industr 


Agents Wanted. F.B. MILLS, Box 217, Rose Hill, N. 1. 











Learn the Truth 


Do you know 







# that the main cause of unt appi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Sliould Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
—RBy William H. Walling, A. M.. M.D 
New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 
Write for ** Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F R EE 











PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. M, PHILADELPHIA 


01 | DEAL’ COOKER 
1904 COOKER 
Has many new and valuable improve 
ments not found in others. Both round 
and square have whistles, without 
which no steam cooker is practical. Seam 
less copper tank bottoms; seamless round 
corner door frames; seamless drawn tops 
Don't swelter over a hot, smoky stove 
Cook entire meal over one burner. 
Indispensable for canning fruit. Heat, 
work and fuel reduced to a minimum 
Pric 1.75, $2.50, $4.50 up. Write now 
fo: EE 36 page book. 
A liberal offer to agents. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO, roitis.o. 


The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burn: 
ts own gas. Brighter than electricity o 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100styles 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
2-60 E. STH STREET, CANTUN, OHIO. 
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THE HOSPITALITY OF COLORADO 
PEOPLE 


SOLORADO people have some de 
C lightiul characteristics and among 
them is the habit of celebrating the in 
their 


coming oO harvests by 


thank 


public 


feasts, placing offerings beiore 
their neighbors and iriends with true 
hospitality. \t 


Springs they 


oriental Glenwood 


have a “strawberry day” 
each spring, when all the world is asked 
to come, without money and without 
price, and teed upon the most luscious 
of fruit. At Longmont, in the northern 
part of the state, where the bees fatten 
upon the prairie flowers, “honey day” 


is celebrated, and tons of honey are 


eaten every year. At Monument they 
have a “pumpkin-pie day”; at Lamar 
formerly they had a “rabbit day,” at 


avhich everybody came with his gun to 
assist in ridding that part of the coun- 


‘try of the rabbits that were a pest to 


the farmers. At Fort Collins, where is 
the biggest beet sugar mill in the world, 
barbecues of spring lamb are held every 
fall. At Greeley the people have a ‘‘po- 
tato day.” when hundreds of bushels of 
the finest potatoes that ever grew are 
eaten in the open air, free of charge, 
with other concomitants. The people 
of Grand Junction have.a “peach day”; 
at Canyon City, “apple day” is celebrat 





Are You Chained © 
To The Wash Tub 











sever the chain, 
you the 


Ball 
Bearing 
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Whether a housekeeper does 
her own washing or not the 
worry and work connected with 
** Blue Monday” literally chain : f 
her to the Wash-Tub. 







We can 


Let us send 


Family Washe 


F fe Ee Ee T Fe j A L Freight prepaid. No moneyor promise of any kind is re 
quired. Use it for thirty days; then if youdo not wish to 











— return it at our expense. 
Jniike all other washers, the **1900% sends the water through the 
clothes and washesthem absolutely clean in six minutes with no wear 
or tear on the garments or the operator. 


do the same for it as for the bicycle—make it work with little effort. 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY FREE TO YOU FOR THIRTY DAYS 
Write today for full information and Free Catalogue. 


**4900°" Washer Co., 


We pay the Freight both ways. 


Perfectly adjusted Ball-Bearings 


139F Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ed annually; at Rocky Ford “melon 
day,” and at Loveland, at the northern 
end of the state, there is an annual corn 
roast attended by 10,000 or 12,000 per- 
sons from all parts of the state. 
Describing this corn roast, William E. 
Curtis writes in The Record-Herald that 
it was held as usual on the 6th of Sep- 
tember. Four tons of green corn were 
roasted in pits dug in the ground, and 
filled with hot coals, and the ears were 
served on tables erected in a grove, free 
to all comers, with 15,000 sandwiches, 
320 gallons of coffee, fifty barrels of 
cider and several carloads of apples for 
dessert. Almost every city in northern 
Colorado was represented in the crowd, 





BIPED CATS 

| 1D you ever see a two-legged cat? 

There are two of these strange 
ireaks of nature belonging to Mrs. Tay- 
lor, a colored woman residing in Balti- 
more. Out of a litter of seven, two 
were born with but four legs between 
them. However, this makes but very 
little difference, as they are able to sup- 
port themselves upon their tails, and can 
get about without 
quickly. 


difficulty and very 
Mrs. Taylor is very proud of 
her pets, and has refused an offer of $10 
each for them. 
ODD INSURANCE 

S OME curious insurance is taken out 

by professionals. Kubelik, the vi- 
olinist, pays a yearly accident premium 
of $1,500 on his bow hand alone on a 
$10 000 policy. If totally disabled he will 
receive $50,000. Paderewski, the pianist. 
pays $4,000 a year on a $50,000 policy on 
his fingers. Josef Hoffman also has his 
fingers heavily insured. Not long ago 
the young pianist hurt his hands in a 
bicycle tumble and received a check for 
a large sum from an accident company 
in Europe. 


OLDEST ENGLISH LETTER 

HE oldest letter written in English 
7 of which there is record was that to 
Sir John Pelham in London by his wife, 
who was then in Kent. That letter is 
dated March 22, 1339, and was sent to 
London by messenger. Up to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Edward I all 
letters, even of the most private nature, 
were written in Latin. About the time 
of Edward’s accession, French, which 
had been the spoken language of the 
court from the time of the conquest, be- 
gan to be used in written correspond- 
ence. 
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